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A STRANGE STORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NOVEL,” “RIENzI,” &c. 
—_—@——— 
CHAPTER XXX. 

I catLep that day on Mrs. Poyntz, and com- 
municated to her the prospect of the glad news 
I had received. 
| She was still at work on the everlasting 
knitting, her firm fingers linking mesh unto 
mesh as she listened ; and when I had done, she 
laid her skein deliberately down, and said, in her 

favourite characteristic formula, 

“ So at last !—that is settled !” 

She rose and paced the room as men are apt 
| to do in reflection—women rarely need such 
movement to aid their thoughts—her eyes were 
fixed on the floor, and one hand was lightly 
|| pressed on the palm of the other—the gesture of 
a musing reasoner who is approaching the close 
of a difficult calculation. 
| At length she paused, fronting me, and said, 
dryly, 
“Accept my congratulations—life smiles on 
| you now—guard that smile, and when we meet 
next, may we be, even, firmer friends than we are 
now !” 

“When we meet next—that will be to-night— 
you surely go to the mayor’s great ball. All the 
Hill descends to Low Town to-night.” 

“No; we are obliged to leave L—— this 
' afternoon—in less than two hours we shall be 
gone—a family engagement. We may be weeks 
away ; you will excuse me, then, if I take leave 
| of you so unceremoniously. Stay, a motherly 
word of caution. That friend of yours, Mr. 
| Margrave! Moderate your intimacy with him; 
and especially after you are married. There is 
| in that stranger, of whom so little is known, a 
| something which I cannot comprehend—a some- 
thing that captivates, and yet revolts. I find him 
disturbing my thoughts, perplexing my con- 
jectures, haunting my fancies—I, plain woman 
of the world! Lilian is imaginative: beware of 
| her imagination, even when sure of her heart. 
Beware of Margrave. The sooner he quits L—, 
_ the better, believe me, for your peace of mind. 
Adieu, I must prepare for our journey.” 

“That woman,” muttered I, on quitting her 





‘| house, “seems to have some strange spite against 
|| my poor Lilian, ever seeking to rouse my own 
| distrust of that exquisite nature which has just | 


given me such proof of its truth. And yet—and 
yet —is that woman so wrong here? True! 
Margrave with his wildnotions, his strange beauty! 
—true—true—he might dangerously encourage 
that turn for the mystic and visionary which | 
distresses me in Lilian. Lilian should not know 
him. How induce him to leave L——? Ah— 
those experiments on which he asks my assist- 
ance! I might commence them when he comes 
again, and then invent some reason to send him 
for completer tests to the famous chemists of 
Paris or Berlin.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Ir is the night of the mayor’s ball! The guests 
are assembling fast ; county families twelve miles 
round have been invited, as well as the principal 
families of the town. All, before proceeding to 
the room set apart for the dance, move in pro- 
cession through the museum—homage to science 
before pleasure ! 

The building was brilliantly lighted, and the 
effect was striking, perhaps because singular and 
grotesque. There, amid stands of flowers and ever- 
greens, lit up with coloured lamps, were grouped 
the dead representatives of races all inferior— 
some deadly—to man. The fancy of the ladies had 
been permitted to decorate and arrange these 
types of the animal world. The tiger glared with 
glass eyes from amidst artificial reeds and 
herbage, as from his native jungle; the grisly 
white bear peered from a mimiciceberg. There, 
in front, stood the sage elephant, facing a hideous 
hippopotamus; whilst an anaconda twined its 
long spire round the stem of some tropical tree 
in zinc. In glass cases, brought into full light 
by festooned lamps, were dread specimens of the: 
reptile race—scorpion and vampire, and cobra 
capella, with insects of gorgeous hues, not a few 
of them with venomed stings. 

But the chief boast of the collection was in the 
varieties of the Genus Simia—baboons and apes, 
chimpanzees, with their human visage, mockeries 
of man, from the dwarf monkeys perched on 
boughs lopped from the mayor’s shrubberies, to 
the formidable ourang-outang, leaning on his 
huge club. 

Every one expressed to the mayor delight; to 
each other antipathy, for this unwonted and some- 
what ghastly, though instructive, addition to the 
revels of a ball-room’ 

Margrave, of course, was there, and seemingly 
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quite at home, gliding from group to group of 
gaily-dressed ladies, and brilliant with a childish 
eagerness to play off the showman. Many of 
these grim fellow-creatures he declared he had 
seen, played or fought with. He had something 
true or false to say about each. In his high 
spirits he contrived to make the tiger move, and 
imitated the hiss of the terrible anaconda. All 
that he did had its grace, its charm ; and the buzz 
of admiration and the flattering glances of ladies’ 
eyes followed him wherever he moved. 

However, there was a general feeling of relief 
when the mayor led the way from the museum 
into the ball-room. In provincial parties guests 
arrive pretty much within the same hour, and so 
few who had once paid their respects to the apes 
and serpents, the hippopotamus and the tiger, 
were disposed to repeat the visit, that long 
before eleven o’clock the museum was as free 
from the intrusion of human life as the wilderness 
in which its dead occupants had been born. 

I had gone my round through the rooms, and, 
little disposed to be social, had crept into the 
retreat of a window-niche, pleased to think my- 
self screened by its draperies—not that I was 
melancholy, far from it—for the letter I had re- 
ceived that morning from Lilian had raised my 
whole being into a sovereignty of happiness 
high beyond the reach of the young pleasure- 
hunters, whose voices and laughter blended with 
that vulgar music. 

To read her letter again I had stolen to my 


nook—and, now, sure that none saw me kiss it, I 


replaced it in my bosom. I looked through the 
parted curtain; the room was comparatively 
empty; but there, through the open folding- 
doors, I saw the gay crowd gathered round the 
dancers , and there again, at right angles, a vista 
along the corridor afforded a glimpse of the great 
elephant in the deserted museum. 

Presently I heard, close beside me, my host’s 
voice. 

“‘Here’s a cool corner, a pleasant sofa, you 
can have it all to yourself; what an honour to 
receive you under my roof, and on this interesting 
occasion! Yes, as you say, there are great changes 
here since you left us. Society is much improved. 
I must look about and find some persons to in- 
troduce toyou. Clever! oh, I know your tastes. 
We have a wonderful man—a new doctor. Carries 
all before him—very high character, too—good 
old family—greatly looked up to, even apart from 
his profession. Dogmatica little—a Sir Oracle— 
‘Lets no dog bark ;? you remember the quota- 
tion—Shakespeare. Where on earth is he? My 
dear Sir Philip, I am sure you would enjoy his 
conversation.” 

Sir Philip! Could it be Sir Philip Derval, to 
whom the mayor was giving a flattering, yet 
scarcely propitiatory, description of myself? Cu- 
riosity combined with a serise of propriety in 
not keeping myself an unsuspected listener: I 
emerged from the curtaip, but silently, and: 
reached the centre of the room before the mayor 
perceived me. He then came up to me eagerly, 





linked his arm in mine, and leading me to a 
gentleman seated on a sofa, close by the window | 
I had quitted, said: 

“ Doctor, I must present you to Sir Philip 
Derval, just returned to England, and not six | 
hours in L——. If you would like to see the | 
museum again, Sir Philip, the doctor, I am sure, 
will accompany you.” 

“No, I thank you; it is painful to me at pre- | 
sent, to see, even under your roof, the collection | 
which my poor dear friend, Dr. Lloyd, was so 
proudly beginning to form when I left these 

ts.” 

“Ay, Sir Philip — Dr. Lloyd was a worthy 
man in his way, but sadly duped in his latter 
years ; took to mesmerism, only think! But our | 
young doctor here showed him up, I can tell | 
you.” 
Sir Philip, who had acknowledged my first in- 
troduction to his acquaintance by the quiet cour- 
tesy with which a well-bred man goes through a | 
ceremony that custom enables him to endure | 
with equal ease and indifference, now evinced 
by a slight change of manner how little the | 
mayor’s reference tc my dispute with Dr. Lloyd | 
advanced me in his good opinion. He turned | 
away with a bow more formal than his first one, 
and said calmly : 

“T regret to hear that a man so simple- 
minded and so sensitive as Dr. Lloyd should 
have provoked an encounter in which I can well 
conceive him to have been worsted. With your 
leave, Mr. Mayor, I will look into your ball-room. 
I may perhaps find there some old acquaint- 
anees.” 

He walked towards the dancers, and the 
mayor, linking his arm in mine, followed close 
behind, saying, in his loud hearty tones, 

“Come along, you, too, Dr. Fenwick, my girls 
are there; you have not spoken to them yet.” 

Sir Philip, who was then half way across the 
room, turned round abruptly, and looking me 
full in the face, said: 

“Fenwick, is your name Fenwick ?— Allen 
Fenwick ? ” 

“That is my name, Sir Philip.” 

“Then permit me toshake you by the hand; 
you are no stranger, and no mere acquaintance to 
me. Mr. Mayor, we will look into your ball-room 
later; do not let us keep you now from your | 
other guests.” 

The mayor, not in the least offended by being 
thus summarily dismissed, smiled, walked on, | 
and was soon lost amongst the crowd. 

Sir Philip, still retaming my hand, re-seated | 
himself on the sofa, and I took my place by his | 
side. The room was still deserted : now and then 
a straggler from the ball-room looked in for a 
moment, and then sauntered back to the central 
place of attraction. 

*“T am trying to guess,” said I, “how my | 
name should be known to you. Possibly you 
may, in some visit to the Lakes, have known my | 
father?” 

“No; I know none of your name but your- 






















| gotten the circumstance referred to. 
| Strahan had not been one of my more intimate 








| self—if, indeed, as I doubt not, you are the Allen 
| Fenwick to whom I owe no small obligation. 


| human being in the crowd who dared to scale 
| the ladder, that even then scarcely reached the 
' windows from which the smoke rolled in vo- 
| lumes ; that boy penetrated into the room—found 
' dragged him to the window—got him on the 


| nursing with a woman’s tenderness, through the 


| that he has fair average abilities, but no applica- 


| nificent; lofty, and spacious, and with only one 
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You were a medical student at Edinburgh in 
the year * * * ?” 

“ eg 

*So! At that time there was also at Edin- 
burgh a young man, named Richard Strahan. He 
lodged in a fourth flat in the Old Town.” 

“T remember him very well.” 

“And you remember, also, that a fire broke 
out at night in the house in which he lodged; 
that when it was discovered, there seemed no 
hope of saving him. The flames wrapt the lower 
part of the house; the staircase had given way. 
A boy, scarcely so old as himself, was the only 


the inmate almost insensible—rallied, supported, 
ladder—saved his life then—and his life later, by 


fever caused by terror and excitement, the fellow- 
creature he had rescued by a man’s daring. The 
name of that gallant student was Allen Fenwick, 
and Richard Strahan is my nearest living rela- 

tion. Are we friends now ?” 
I answered confusedly. I had almost for- 
Richard 


companions; and I had never seen nor heard of 
him since leaving college. I inquired what had 
become of him. 

“He is at the Scotch bar,” said Sir Philip, 
“and of course without practice. I understand 


tion. If I am rightly informed, he is, however, 
a thoroughly honourable, upright man, and of an 
affectionate and grateful disposition.” 

*T can answer for all you have said in’ his 
praise. He had the qualities you name too deeply 
rooted in youth to have lost them now.” 

Sir Philip remained for some moments in a 
musing silence. And I took advantage of that 
silence to examine him with more minute atten- 
tion than I had done before, much as the first 
sight of him had struck me. 

He was somewhat below the common height. 
So delicately formed that one might call himrather 
fragile than slight. But in his carriage and air 
there was remarkable dignity. His countenance 
was at direct variance with his figure. For as 
delicacy was the attribute of the last, so power was 
unmistakably the characteristic of the first. He 
looked fully the age his steward had ascribed to 
him—about forty-eight ; at a superficial glance, 
more; for his hair was prematurely white —not 
grey, but white as snow. But his eyebrows 
were still jet black, and his eyes, equally dark, 
were serenely bright. His forehead was mag- 


slight wrinkle between the brows. His com- 
plexion was sunburnt, showing no sign of weak 


1 have often remarked in men accustomed to 
great dangers, and contracting’ in such dangers 
the habit of self-reliance; firm and quiet, com- 
pressed without an effort. And the power of | 
this very noble countenance was not intimidating, 
not aggressive; it was mild—it was benignant. | 
A man oppressed by some formidable tyranny, | 
and despairing to find a protector, would, on 
seeing that face, have said, “Here is one who 
can protect me, and who will!” 

Sir Philip was the first to break the silence. 

“ T have so many relations scattered over Eng- | 
land, that fortunately not one of them can ven- 
ture to calculate on my property if I die child- 
less, and therefore not one of them can feel him- 
self injured when, a few weeks hence, he shall 
read in the newspapers that Philip Derval is 
married. But for Richard Strahan, at least, 
though I never saw him, I must do something 
before the newspapers make that announcement. 
His sister was very dear to me.” 

“Your neighbours, Sir Philip, will rejoice | 
at your marriage, since, I presume, it may in- 
duce you to settle amongst them at Derval 
Court.” 

* At Derval Court! No! I shall not setile 
there.” Again he paused a moment or so, and 
then went on. “I have long lived a wandering 
life, and in it learned much that the wisdom of 
cities cannot teach. I return to my native land 
with a profound conviction that the happiest life is 
the life most in common with all. Ihave gone out 
of my way to do what I deemed good, and to avert 
or mitigate what appeared to me evil. I pause 
now and ask myself, whether the most virtuous 
existence be not that in which virtue flows spon- 
taneously from the springs of quiet every-day 
action ;—when a man does good without rest- 
lessly seeking it, does good unconsciously, simply 
because he is good and he lives ? Better, perhaps, 
for me, if I had thought so long ago! And now 
I come back to England with the intention of 
marrying, late in life though it be, and with such 
hopes of happiness as any matter-of-fact man may 
form. But my home will not be at Derval Court. 

I shall reside either in London or its immediate | 
neighbourhood, and seek to gather round me 
minds by which I can correct, if I cannot con- | 
fide, the knowledge I myself have acquired.” 
“ Nay, if as I have accidentally heard, you are || 
fond of scientific pursuits, | cannot wonder that, 
after so long an absence from England, you 
should feel interest in learning what new disco- 
veries have been made, what new ideas are un- | 
folding the germs of discoveries yet to be. But, 
pardon me, if in answer to your concluding re- | 
mark, I venture to say that no man can hope to | 
correct any error in his own knowledge, unless 
| 
| 
! 


he has the courage to confide the error to those 
who can correct. La Place has said, ‘ Zout se | 
tient dans la chaine immense des vérités;? and | 
the mistake we make in some science we have | 
specially cultivated is often only to be seen by 
the light of a separate science as specially culti- 





health. The outline of his lips was that which 





vated by another. Thus, in the investigation of 
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truth, frank exposition to congenial minds is 
essential to the earnest seeker.” 

“T am pleased with what you say,” said Sir 
Philip, “and I shall be still more pleased to find 
in you the very confidant I require. But what 
was your controversy with my old friend, Dr. 
Lloyd? Do I understand our host rightly, that 
it related to what in Europe has of late days 
obtained the name of mesmerism ?” 

I had conceived a strong desire to conciliate 
the good opinion of a man who had treated me 
with so singular and so familiar a kindness, and 
it was sincerely that I expressed my regret at the 
acerbity with which I had assailed Dr, Lloyd; 
but of his theories and pretensions I could not 
disguise my contempt, I enlarged on the extra- 
vagant fallacies involved ina fabulous “ clairvoy- 
ance,” which always failed when put to plain test 
by sober-minded examiners. I did not deny the 
effects of imagination on certain nervous consti- 
tutions. ‘Mesmerism could cure nobody ; credu- 
lity could cure many. There was the well-known 
story of the old woman tried as a witch; she 
cured agues by a charm; she owned the impeach- 
ment, and was ready to endure gibbet or stake 
for the truth of her talisman; more than a mes- 
merist would for the truth of his passes! And 
the charm was a scroll of gibberish sewn in an 
old bag and given to the woman in a freak by the 
judge himself when a young scamp on the cir- 
cuit. But the charm cured? Certainly; just as 
mesmerism cures. Fools believed init. Faith, 


that moves mountains, may well cure agues.’ 
Thus I ran on, supporting my views with anec- 
dotes and facts, to which Sir Philip listened with 
placid gravity. 
When I had come to an end, he said, “ Of mes- 
merism, as practised in Europe, I know nothing, 


except by report. I can well understand that 
medical men may hesitate to admit it amongst 
the legitimate resources of orthodox pathology ; 
because, as I gather from what you and others 
‘| say of its practice, it must, at the best, be 
|| far too uncertain in its application to satisfy 
the requirements of science. Yet an examina- 
tion of its pretensions may enable you to per- 
ceive the truth that lies hid in the powers 
ascribed to witchcraft; benevolence is but a 
weak agency compared to malignity; magnetism 
perverted to evil may solve half the riddles of 
| sorcery. On this, however, I say no more at pre- 
sent. But as to that which you appear to reject as 
the most preposterous and incredible pretension of 
the mesmerists, and which you designate by the 
word ‘clairvoyance,’ it is clear to me that you 
have never yourself witnessed even those very 
imperfect exhibitions which you decide at once 
| to be imposture. I say imperfect, because it is 
only a limited number of persons whom the eye or 
the passes of the mesmerist can affect, and by such 
means, unaided by other means, it is rarely indeed 
that the magnetic sleep advances beyond the first 
vague, shadowy twilight dawn of that condition 
to which only in its fuller developments I would 
apply the name of ‘trance.’ But still trance is 





as essential a condition of being as sleep or as 
waking, having privileges peculiar to itself. By 
means within the range of the science that ex- 
plores its nature and its laws, trance, unlike the 
clairvoyance you describe, is producible in every 
human being, however unimpressible to mere 
mesmerism,” 

*Producible in every human being! Pardon 
me if I say that I will give any enchanter his 
own terms who will produce that effect upon 
me.’ 

“Will you? You consent to have the experi- 
ment tried on yourself ?” 

“Consent most readily.” 

“T will remember that promise. But to re- 
turn to the subject. By the word trance I do 
not mean exclusively the spiritual trance of the 
Alexandrian Platonists. There is one kind of 
trance,—that to which all human beings are sus- 
ceptible,—in which the soul has no share; for 
of this kind of trance, and it was of this I spoke, 
some of the inferior animals are susceptible; 
and, therefore, trance is no more a proof of soul 
than is the clairvoyance of the mesmerists, or 
the dream of our ordinary sleep, which last has 
been called a proof of soul, though any man who 
has kept a dog must have observed that dogs 
dream as vividly as we do, But im this trance 
there is an extraordinary cerebral activity—a 
projectile force given to the mind—distinct from 
the soul,—by which it sends forth its own emana- 
tions to a distance in spite of material obstacles, 
just as a flower, in an altered condition of atmo- 


| sphere, sends forth the particles ofits aroma. This 


should not surprise you. Your thought travels 
over land and seain your waking state ; thought, 
too, can travel in trance, and in trance may ac- 
quire an intensified force. There is, however, an- 
other kind of trance which is truly called spiritual, 
a trance much more rare, and in which the soul 
entirely supersedes the mere action of the mind.” 

“Stay,” said I; “you speak of the soul as 
something distinct from the mind. What the 
soul may be I cannot pretend to conjecture., But 
I cannot separate it from the intelligence !” 

“Can you not! A blow on the brain can de- 
stroy the intelligence ; do you think it can destroy 
the soul? It is recorded of Newton that in the 
decline of his life his mind had so worn out its 
functions that his own theorems had become to 
him unintelligible. Can you suppose that New- 
ton’s soul was as worn out as his mind? If you 
cannot distinguish mind from soul, I know not 
by what rational inductions you arrive at the 
conclusion that the soul is imperishable.” 

I remained silent. Sir Philip fixed on me his 
dark eyes quietly and searchingly, and after a 
short pause, said ; 

* Almost every known body in nature is sus- 
ceptible of three several states of existence—the 
solid, the liquid, the aériform. These condi- 
tions depend on the quantity of heat they con- 
tain. The same object at one moment may be 
liquid; at the next moment, solid; at the next, 
aériform. The water that flows before your gaze 
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may stop consolidated into ice, or ascend into 
air as vapour. Thus is man susceptible of three 
states of existence—the animal, the mental, the 
spiritual—and according as he is brought into 
relation or affinity with that occult agency of the 
whole natural world, which we familiarly call 
HEAT, and which no science lias yet explained; 
which no scale can weigh, and no eye discern; 
one or the other of these three states of being 
prevails, or is subjected.” 
I still continued silent, for I was unwilling 
discourteously to say to a stranger, so much older 
than myself, that he seemed to me to reverse all 
the maxims of the philosophy to which he made 
pretence, in founding spéculations audacious 
and abstruse upon unanalogous comparisons that 
would have been fantastic even in a poet. And 
Sir Philip, after another pause, resumed with a 
half-smile : 
“ After what [have said, it will perhaps not 
very much surprise you when I add that but for 
my belief in the powers I ascribe to trance, we 
should not be known to each other at this mo- 
ment.” 
“ How—pray explain !” 
“ Certain circumstances which I trust to relate 
to you in detail hereafter, have imposed on me 
the duty to discover, and to bring human laws to 
bear upon a creature armed with terrible powers 
of evil. This monster, for, without metaphor, 
monster it is, not man like ourselves, has, by arts 
superior to those of ordinary fugitives, however 
dexterous in concealment, hitherto, for years, 
eluded my research. Through the trance of an 
Arab child, who, in her waking state, never heard 
of his existence, I have learned that this being is 
in England—is in L——. Tam here to encounter 
him. 1 expect to do so this very night, and under 
’ this very roof.” 

“Sir Philip !” 

‘And if you wonder, as you well may, why I have 
been talking to you with this startling unreserve, 


| know that the same Arab child, on whom I thus 


implicitly rely, informs me that your life is mixed 
up with that of the being I seek to unmask and 
| disarm—to be destroyed by his arts or his agents 
| —or to combine in the causes by which the de- 
| stroyer himself shall be brought to destruction.” 

“ My life !—your Arab child named me, Allen 
Fenwick ?” 

“My Arab child told me that the person in 
| whom I should thus naturally seek an ally was 
he who had saved the life of the man whom I 
then meant for my heir, if I died unmarried 
and childless. She told me that I should not 
be many hours in this town, which she described 
minutely,—before you would be made known 
tome. She described this house, with yonder 
lights, and yon dancers. In her trance she saw 
us sitting together, as we now sit. I accepted 
the invitation of our host, when he suddenly 
accosted me on entering the town, confident that 
| I should meet you here, without even asking 
| whether a person of your name were a resident 
| in the place; and now you know why I have so 





freely unbosomed myself of much that might well 
make you, @ physician, doubt the soundness of 
my understanding. The same infant, whose vision 
has been realised up to this moment, has warned 
me also that I am here at great peril. What 
that peril may be I have declined to learn, as I 
have ever declined to ask from the future, what 
affects only my own life on this earth. That life 
I regard with supreme indifference, conscious 
that I have only to discharge, while it lasts, the 
duties for which it is imposed on me, to the 
best of my imperfect power; and aware that 
minds the strongest and souls the purest may 
fall into the sloth habitual to predestinarians, if 
they suffer the actions due to the present hour 
to be awed and paralysed by some grim shadow 
on the future! Itis only where, irrespectively of 
aught that can menace myself, a light not struck 
out of my own reason can guide me to disarm evil 
or minister to good, that I feel privileged to 
avail myself of those mirrors on which things, 
near and far, reflect themselves calm and distinct 
as the banks and the mountain peaks are reflected 
in the glass of a lake. Here, then, under this 
roof, and by your side, { shall behold him who— 
Lo! the moment has come—I behold him now !” 

As he spoke these last words, Sir Philip had 
risen, and, startled by his action and voice, I in- 
voluntarily rose too. 

Resting one hand on my shoulder, he pointed 
with the other towards the threshold of the ball- 
room. There, the prominent figure of a gay 
group—the sole male amidst a fluttering circle of 
silks and lawn, of flowery wreaths, of female 
loveliness, and female frippery—stood the radiant 
image of Margrave. His eyes were not turned 
towards us. He was looking down, and his light 
laugh came soft, yet ringing, through the general 
murmur. 

I turned my astonished gaze back to Sir Philip 
—yes, unmistakably it was on Margrave that his 
look was fixed. 

Impossible to associate crime with the image 
of that fair youth ! Eccentric notions—fantastic 
speculations—vivacious egotism—defective be- 
nevolence—yes. But crime !—No—impossible. 

“Impossible,” I said, aloud. As I spoke, the 
group had moved on. Margrave was no longer 
in sight. At the same moment some other 
guests came from the ball-room, and seated them- 
selves near us. 

Sir Philip looked round, and, observing the 
deserted museum at the end of the corridor, drew 
me into it. 

When we were alone, he said in a voice quick 
and low, but decided : 

“Tt is of importance that I should convince 
you at once of the nature of that prodigy which 
is more hostile to mankind than the wolf is to the 
sheeptold. No words of mine could at present 
suffice to clear your sight from the deception 
which cheats it. I must enable you to judge for 
yourself. It must be now, and here. He will 
learn this night, if he has not learned already, 





that lamin the town. Dimand confused though 
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| his memories of myself may be, they are memo- 
' ries still; and he well knows what cause he has 
to dread me. I must put another in possession 
of his secret. Another, and at once! For all his 
arts will be brought to bear against me, and I 
cannot foretel their issue. Go, then; enter that 
| giddy crowd—select that seeming young man— 
bring him hither. Take care only not to mention 
‘| my name; and when here, turn the key in the 
‘| door, so as to prevent interruption —five minutes 
will suffice.” 

| “Am 1 sure that I guess whom you mean? 
| The young light-hearted man; known, in this 
| place, under the name of Margrave? The young 
man with the radiant eyes, and the curls of a 
| Grecian statue ?” 

“The same ; him whom I pointed out; quick, 
| bring him hither.” 

My curiosity was too much roused to disobey. 


'| Had I conceived that Margrave, in the heat of 


youth, had committed some offence which placed 
him in danger of the law and in the power of Sir 
| Philip Derval, I possessed enough of the old bor- 
derers’ black mail loyalty to have given to the man 
| whose hand I had familiarly clasped a hint and 
| a help to escape. Bué all Sir Philip’s talk had 
| been so out of the reach of common sense, 
| that I rather expected to see him confounded 
by some egregious illusion than Margrave ex- 
posed to any well-grounded accusation. All, 
|| then, that I felt as I walked into the ball-room 
, and approached Margrave, was that curiosity 
_ which, I think, any one of my readers will ac- 
|| knowledge that, in my position, he himself would 


‘| have felt, 


Margrave was standing near the dancers, not 
joining them, but talking with a young couple in 
the ring. I drew him aside. 

“Come with me for a few minutes into the 
museum ; I wish to talk to you.” 

“What about P—an experiment ?” 

“ Yes, an experiment.” 

“Then I am at your service.” 
| Ina minute more, he had followed me into the 
| desolate dead museum. I looked round, but did 
not see Sir Philip. 


THE HERBERT MEMORIAL. 

| _ A FEw weeks ago there was a meeting held in 

the Salisbury council-chamber, at which bishop 
_ and mayor, county and borough members, clerg 

and laity, rich and poor, joined in the desire to 
raise some memorial of a Wiltshire man lately 
deceased: the man who, ofall men in Wiltshire, 
'| was most widely and deeply honoured and be- 
, loved. Lord Herbert of Lea, long and familiarly 
| known as the Right Honourable Sidney Herbert, 
| possessor of a rich inheritance and heir to an 

earldom, with a refinement of taste and breadth 
of knowledge that made him keenly alive to the 
| best enjoyments of society, with a personal cha- 
, racter that, joined to his position, ensured him 
the incessant social flatteries of life, accepted 
all these gifts as talents that his Master had put 











in his hand, and with a rare simplicity of man- 
ner,—without harsh withdrawal from his natural 
associates, without ostentation of good motives 
or self-glorifying complaint of overwork,—was 
one of the very few men who have killed them- 
selves by an insatiable zeal for the good, not of 
themselves but of their fellows. Life was to 
Lord Herbert a round of sacred duty. Nine 
ears ago he was seen by the readers of House- 
old Words in the midst of one of his pleasures, 
in a Gravesend boat, on a wet winter day, con- 
veying many poor gitls whom he had saved from 
the dangers and miseries of London poverty, 
to the ship that was to carry them to better 
fortune in a land where they would be guarded 
and cherished till the better fortune came. Then 
we said, “ You will find Mr, Sidney Herbert at 
a table in the cabin, busily engaged with fellow- 
labourers in folding copies of a letter that is to 
be given to each girl on her departure. Perhaps 
it will occur to you, that English gentlemen, 
who leave the luxuries of home to travel down 
the cheerless river on this miserable day, who 
work so eagerly and steadily, with mind and 
body, are almost as well employed as they 
might be if they behaved like proper squires, 
and bent their energies on the provision of a 
hare for dinner. Perhaps you think there are 
more manly sports than one, or half a dozen, 
and that it is not the least manly occupation in 
which an English gentleman can be engaged, to 
be the helper of weak girls, who are battling, in 
an overcrowded city, against the temptations 
brought by helpless poverty; to be their helper, 
not with a purse only, but in person; and, 
while removing them from danger, to speak 
human words into their ears.” We then came 
upon Sidney Herbert in his pleasures, as 
a man might come upon a drunkard in his 
cups. His pleasure was his work; and his 
work was the best and highest on which as 
a man and as a Christian he could lay his 
grasp. 

He was Secretary to the Admiralty and Se- 
eretary at War under Sir Robert Peel, again 
Secretary at War under Lord Aberdeen, and 
Secretary of State for War in the year pre- 
ceding his death. He saw and was partly 
blamed for the breakdown of systems that had 
been commended to him by the Tapers and the 
Tadpoles; but he saw no wrong without work- 
ing, in the teeth, if need were, of the Tapers and 
the Tadpoles, to secure its remedy. After the 
miseries of the Crimean war it was a blessing 
for all future soldiers that Lord Herbert pre- 
sided over the commission to inquire into the 
health of the army. Of the two thousand one 
hundred and sixty-two men, of whom it is said 
on the Guards’ monument raised to their memory 
in Waterloo-place that they “fell during the war 
with Russia,” all but four bundred and fifty 
died of fever, dysentery and cholera, frostbite, 
and scurvy. Fifty-seven died of frostbite, 
chiefly caused by want of boots. A cargo of 
boys’ boots was sent from home for men to 
wear, and “I have seen men,” said one of the 
witnesses, “during the coldest part of winter, 
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going to the trenches, and on guard, with their 
feet on their boots instead of in them.” For 
want of proper accommodation and right sense 
of the necessity of making drainage to the 
ground under a tent, men who had sat from 
morning to night in the mud of the trenches lay 
from night to morning heaped in the mud of 
their tents. Out of facts like these, and the 
fact that such a camp, when due observance of 
all laws of health had been at last enforced, be- 
came absolutely healthier than English bar- 
racks, Lord Herbert gathered to ‘himself a 
new sense of work that must be done. A col- 
league, ready to pass over the distresses of 
the lower rank, whether of soldiers or civilians, 
would tell him “the poor must be poor.” 
“As if,’ he exclaimed, “it being necessary 
to have poor, it is necessary to have them 
miserable !” 

A penny from every man whose happiness he 
has increased, if every such man could know his 
benefactor, would almost build the convalescent 
hospital, which, together with a portrait statue 
in his native county town, it is resolved to raise 
as a memorial of Sidney Herbert’s noble life. 
The evidence to which we have referred on the 
condition of the army gave the latest impulse to 
his beneficent energies. He obtained four com- 
missions—one for considering the improvement 
of barracks and hospitals; one for securing a 
more distinct knowledge of vital truths by re- 
organising the army medical statistics; one for 
organising the army medical school at Chatham, 
with its professor of hygiéne; and the fourth 
for securing such reform in the army medical 
service as would make it efficient for the pre- 
vention of disease in barracks and camps or in 
the field. The soul of earnestness and steadfast 
single-minded work in each of these commis- 
sions was himself. He presided over each, and 
gave himself up so wholly to the opportunities 
they gave of doing a high duty, that he not only 
attended all the meetings of the commission 
upon soldiers’ barracks, and signed all their re- 
ports up to the date of his becoming Minister 
at War, but was active in personal inspec- 
tion of the barracks and hospitals. He worked 
without flinching, heard the truth with his own 
ears, saw the truth with his own eyes; and then 
advised and directed changes which have re- 
duced the army mortality by about one-half, 
and which save every year the lives of a batia- 
lion of men! 

He was giving up his own life to such work, and 
he knew it. There was no other man with equal 
power who had equa! disregard of mere routine ; 
to whom the official shrug, the word of heedless 
social badinage, the humour of the club, sug- 
gested no easy prudential test, was no dis- 
couragement. He did not live to please his 
fellows, though se delightful was his nature, 
that there could be none among his fellows 
whom he did not please. He lived to do the 
highest manly duty that God gave to his right 
hand. In the last years of his life, when the 
advance of bodily disease was to be checked 


pendent for its execution too entirely upon his 
rsistent and determined toil, while havi 

ives of many other men dependent on it, seeme 
to him too important to be laid aside. What he 
might hope yet to do before he died, was worth 
doing, although he gave up for it his own life in 
the full maturity of manhood. It was by that 
sacrifice of his own latter years that he was en- 
abled to save lives of other men by the battalion. 
The singular freedom from sickness, or even dis- 
comfort enjoyed by the troops in the recent 
China expedition, was a matter of national con- 
gratulation, when there were few who had atten- 
tion called to the man wasting in health, and 
working his way down into the grave, by whose 
beneficent industry those lives of our country- 
men in the far East had been shielded and pre- 
served. 

He had cared even to make wholesome and 
acceptable the food of the common soldier, by 
establishing a school of cookery at Aldershott. 
He provided for the good nursing of the soldier 
in sickness, Although he left his work unfinished 
—to remain incomplete, we fear to think how 
long, now that his earnestness no longer pre- 
dominates in council—he did in his time more 
than any war minister who ever lived, in any 
age or country, to deprive war of its worst 
horrors, and to reduce its sacrifice of human life, 
For it is not by sword or gun that the great 
hosts perish in war; it is by famine and disease. 
It has been calculated that it took in the 
Peninsular war the shooting away of seven times 
the weight of a man in lead for every one man 
whom a bullet hit. Lord Herbert was cutting 
through the thickest root of a great misery, 
and would not drop the axe, though he was 
dying while he strove. On the very day of 
his death the first military hospital established 
by —_ on the new system was opened at Wool- 
wich. 

The only fit memorial of such a man is a good 
work conceived in his own spirit. It is pro- 
posed, therefore, that the Herbert Memorial 
shall be a sea-side convalescent hospital, bearing 
his name, and designed, after the manner of his 
life, for the support and protection of the weak. 
The period of slow recovery from sickness is one 
of great trial and risk to many of the poor. In 
the founding of such a Memorial Hospital, we 
may celebrate worthily a good man’s name by a 
good deed done in his honour. It is a memo- 
rial to which many a poor man’s wife, who 
might have been a widow but for Sidney Her- 
bert’s labour, will desire to bring her mite; to 
which happy women in Australia, whom he 
saved from wretchedness if not from sin, will 
send their little offerings; to which the common 
soldier, for whose well-being he gave his life, 
will offer pence out of his pay. Of all memo- 
rials it is one towards which offerings of pence 
should be desired and honoured. Let the statue 
of Lord Herbert in Salisbury be raised by his 

rivate friends and by the County. But let the 
Memorial Hospital—Thomas Pain, Esq., Laver- 





only by rest and self-indulgence, the mass of 


stock Hall, Salisbury, is secretary to the fund— 








work that Lord Herbert saw to be done, de- | 
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be raised by the Country, and by the liberality 
of its endowment let it show how Englishmen 
appreciate the man who takes the highest mea- 
sure of his duty, and yields up his life to its per- 
formance. 


THE IRON WAR-SHIP. 





Wuewn Spenser represented his iron man, 
Talus, beating whole armies to powder with 
his redoubtable iron flail, he foreshadowed by a 
rude type the future power of England, and the 
iron ships with which she was to guard the 
Channel and repulse the alien in a thousand 
seas. 

The recent vote in parliament of two mil- 
lion five hundred thousand pounds for five new 
iron frigates had made me rather curious to 
see one of the new vessels; so, one day last 
week I started for Greenhithe, where the War- 
rior was then lying, to judge for myself. The 
newspapers had so dosed me with accounts 
of iron masts, rifle-towers, shot-proof shields, 
and steam rams which were to cut unplated men- 
of-war through like apples, that I had really 
quite lost the clear impression of the new craft 
that I once thought I possessed. 

We followed tie river—that is, I and the train 
did—attended all the way by lines of masts that 
gave me the idea of my being escorted by a regi- 
ment of gigantic lancers. Rapidly the dull red 
roofs changed to scrubby green fields, brick- 
fields, cressy ditches, and factory yards. Pre- 
sently, we get away into freer air, far from 
shipwrights’ yards and the ribby skeletons of 
ships and barges; we come out into broad fields, 
where, over hedges and above haystacks, you 
could see the masts of vessels moving. 

Wandering cries of the names of several sta- 
tions, and 1] reach the little quiet countrified 
Greenhithe, where the air, fresh with October in- 
fluences, is all alive with yellow leaves that swirl 
and flutter about like so many golden butter- 
flies. I trudge down a chalky lane leading to the 
river-side, There can be no doubt that I am in 
the right road, for here come rolling along, a gang 
of sailors, and on the band of every flat cap 1 see 
in great gilt letters “Warrior.” These frank, 
brave-looking fish out of water, do not let me 
forget that 1 am in Kent, for every one of them 
carries in his hand or in his cap a great bough 
tufted with ripe hops; they roll along, shouting 
out to each other as loud as if there was a gale 
of wind blowing, and nothing short of a speaking- 
nen would carry a request more than ten 
yards. 

Yonder, a few hundred yards across the water, 
lies the Warrior: a black vicious ugly customer 
as ever 1 saw. Whale-like in size, and with as 
terrible a row of incisor teeth as ever closed ona 
French frigate. 1 turn off down the main 
street of Greenhithe, the shops striking me 
as primitive and countrified, and I stop for 
lunch and information at a small inn called The 
Jolly-boat. The rooms are small, low-roofed, 
and as like uncomfortable cabins as they can 


well be. A deep yellow engraving of the Battle of 








Trafalgar is on one wall, and The Jolly Arethusa | 
on the other. The parlour, from the centre of . | 
which hangs a bell, looped like a halter, and 
dreadfully tempting to a moody man who has 
defrauded the Chancellor of the Exchequer, |' 
looks out on the river; and on a little cause- || 
way of knobbly stones that runs down into || 
the water, a great slovenly green boat, laden || 
with people, is just discharging its cargo: two | 
of them are sailors from the Warrior, and one a 
marine. 

* Can I go on board?” I say to the waiter, | 
who appears like the spirit of the ring in Aladdin, | 
when I pull the bell. 

** What, go on board the wessell? Why, in 
course, sir; there is a boat waiting now with | 
some gen’lemen.” 

down I went to the boat and found two 
cunning-looking watermen handing in some 
country people, who were bent on the same | 
errand as myself—evidently small tradespeople 
from Charlton, Erith, or Lewisham, fresh from 
tea and shrimps; the men of a winking, nudging, 
boisterous, good-natured kind; the women fussy, 
timid, laughing, hearty, vulgar, common-place || 
people determined to be amused with every- || 
thing. 


The boatman considered us as mere “‘yokels,” | 


who did not know a spanker-boom from a top- | 
sheet. I could see Jack making tremendous | 
telegraphic faces to Joe in front. He was | 
going to try how much we could swallow. | 

“ Lucky, gents, as you come when you did. | 
An hour ago, and there was such a sea on, we 
could not have pulled you out if you had given | 
us five pound. The captain of the Warrior did 
not dare come on shore. Dare he, Jack? The 
werry captain put his gig back. Didn’t he, 
Jack ?” 

** But this isn’t the sea, boatman?” said one 
of the country people. 

** Well, not just what you may call full sea, 
but we have a tidy tide here, too, when the wind 
blows as hard as it does to-day. Here we 
are, gents—take care how you step out. One 
at a time, ladies. Sixpence out, sixpence in; 
that is our fare, gents. When you return will 
on and take care, please, not to upset the 

at.” 

I clambered and balanced myself from boat 
to boat (a fleet of boats, Jaden wiih meat and 
vegetables, lay round the Warrior), and made 
my way up a temporary ladder that led almost | 
perpendicularly up the side of the monster: a | 
boatman running 
master gunner, who would show us over the 
ship. A sturdy lad, just arrived from the 
fleet in the Clyde, came with us and asked for | 
the master-at-arms. The country people, gaping 
and bewildered, were led off on their labyrinthine 
walk. 

There were townfuls of men at work in the 
great leviathan, shaping bulks of timber, drag- 
ging about trim Armstrong guns, hammering 
at steel plates, tugging at gun carriages. 1 
mused. Westen walls of old England, farewell 
for ever. No more shall ye float upon the brine, 
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jalf hid in sulphurous death shade. No more 
shall ye pour forth swarms of boarders with 
pike and cutlass to slay, burn, and devastate 
the enemy’s ships. Ye are turned to stecl and 
iron now, though the hearts that man ye are no 
braver than before. Ye shall—— 

But my musing was cut short by the rough 
hearty voice of the master gunner, asking “if I 
would like to overhaul her ’tween decks ?” 

I said I should, so down some sudden iron 
steps we went, to see this metal vessel, and 
steam ram. 

But before we had got far, the master gunner 
sat down on a favourite gun-carriage, and in- 
formed me that the ship, when fit for sea, would 
have cost some four hundred thousand pounds, 
and that was fifty thousand pounds less than the 
new iron vessels were to cost. Her length was 
three hundred and eighty feet, her breadth fifty- 
eight feet, and her tonnage six thousand one 
hundred and seventy. Her iron armour-plates 
weighed nine hundred and fifty tons. The en- 
gines were nearly one thousand two hundred and 
fifty horse-power, and the bunkers held coal for 
nine days’ steaming. She carried thirty-six sixty- 
eight pounders, two one hundred pound Arm- 
strongs, four forty pounders, and two twenty- 
five pounders. 

At this point, feeling rather faint with the 
sudden dose of so much knowledge, I prayed 
the master gunner to rest awhile, and to take me 
_ to some point where I might first see the thick- 

ness of the Warrior’s coat armour. 

Master Gunner, with a trip and a heave as at 
some invisible rigging, then led me to the gun 
deck, and pointed toa porthole, where I could see 
one of the iron plates in profile. I had fancied 
the plates were mere cuirass plates, of some inch 
or so of tempered metal; but I found them great 
slabs of iron, four and a half inches wide, backed 
with teak, twenty-two inches thick—not to-men- 
tion the inner skin of the ship, which was of half- 
inch iron. 

“ The new vessels,” says Master Gunner, “are 
to be of an inch or two inches thicker, and it is 
not improbable that in these vessels the wood- 
work will be altogether done away with; there 
are talks, too, of their having four iron masts, 
and rigging worked by machinery.” How any 
clock-weight Armstrong shot can punch a hole 
through such vessel’s sides I cannot imagine, but 
Sir John is a clever and a sanguine man, and 
there is no knowing what his terrible new three 
hundred pounders may yet do. 

Master Gunner now took me down to the 
main deck, to show me the ponderous iron doors 
that run across in slides, and can be bolted 
on the inside, in case boarders get possession 
of part of the vessel. At each end of the 
vessel there are these doors, that would turn the 
inner part of the ship into an invulnerable fort. 
And now, feeling anxious to see the rifle-tower, 
the model of which, it is said, one of our Ad- 
miralty officials got from the ‘Toulon dockyard, 
and which perhaps the wily Napoleon took from 
Cesar’s Commentaries or the Medieval Wars, 

I asked Master Gunner to take me to it. 


He led me to the spar-deck, and there it was, 
the smiths busy filing and hammering on its 
armour. I had imagined it a sort of lighthouse, 
twenty feet high; I found it a huge iron caldron 
some eight feet high, pierced with loopholes for 
riflemen. It has been proposed to cut out 
square ports at the base, out of which might be 
run short carronades, to sweep the decks with 
canister-shot if the boarders once got a footing. 
I did not like to ask Master Gunuer how far 
this immense weight of metal in the centre 
of the vessel would affect ler speed, or how 
riflemen could take any exact aim on board 
a rolling ship; besides, just as I was going to 
ask something, Master Gunner motioned me 
onward. 

“The new vessels,” he said, “are to have a 
semi-circular iron shield in the bows inside the 
teak bulwarks, which are to be made to lower 
down. The bowsprit, too, is to be of iron, and 
to turn back on a hinge when the ship is used 
to run down an enemy’s frigate.” 

What a change from the wooden walls that 
Nelson led to vomit fire among the French and 
Spanish fleets! [ron steam-ships now, armed 
with stupendous guns, and coated with almost 
impenetrable armour, will crush down their foes 
with the rush of a bull and the swiftness of a 
leopard. 

But here we came to the steam-engine depart- 
ment, where, in an indifferent atmosphere, with 
the usual smell as of bad cookery, Master 
Gunner again insisted on sitting on a grating, 
and giving me more facts. We were, Juckily, 
not far from the great canvas tube that brought 
down air from above, and the forty furnaces 
were not lighted, so I could bear it. 

One of the stokers: a grim-faced man, who 
paced about moodily, and with an air of suffering 
under not being permitted to set the ship agoing : 
rubbed spitefully at furnace door-handles, and 
here came forward and volunteered information 
in a pained and hurt sort of way. 

The engine represented, he said, a force of little 
short of six thousand horses. A big man could 
pass, not only up and down the main steam- 
pipe and its branches into the cylinders, but also 
through the passages of the slide valves into the 
condensers. ‘The Warrior had ten boilers, and 
each boiler was fed by four furnaces. Every 
boiler had four hundred and forty tubes. The 
piston weighed no less than thirteen tons, and 
the stroke was four feet, the number of revolu- 
tions being fifty a minute. The steam shaft was 
one great piece of malleable iron, thirty feet 
long, and twenty inches in diameter. The screw 
was of gun-metal, twenty-four feet in diameter, 
and weighed about twenty tons. The ship con- 
sumed one hundred and twenty-five tons of coal 
every twenty-four hours. 

After this second heavy dose of scientific 
facts, Master Gunner started me again on a 
fresh tour, up all sorts of shiny iron stairs, and 
along all sorts of iron-grated passages. Now, 
I found myself in a sort of small ball-room, 
traversed by a great shaft of iron—now, in a 
dark hall, studded on either side with twenty 
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furnaces. Sailors were working up and down 
the stairs, mechanics were fitting up tables in 
the officers’ cabins, marines were tugging at 
gun-carriages; every one was busy, for the 
vessel was soon to be off to Portsmouth, and 
from thence to start in search of a storm, in 
order to test her sea-going powers. Going to 
look for a tempest! What a young Titan it 
must be, whose infant amusement it is to go 
looking for a tempest ! 

What a little world, I thought to myself, is 
this vessel. How I can fancy it hereafter, when 
it has long left its quiet moorings opposite the 
green fields, and has broken out into the wide 
sea, when the storm lashes it, the thunders 
bellow over it, and the lightnings drive their 
fiery shafts at it! TL can see her moving with 
stately majesty to meet the vanguard of the 
enemy’s fleet, breaking through a rain of iron, 
and driving hke a cannon-shot into the very 
heart of the foe. 

How old Benbow, in his grand laced cocked- 
hat, deep-flapped white satin waistcoat, blue coat, 
gold epaulettes, knee-breeches and silver buckles, 
would be astonished, could he rise from the dead 
during a modern sea battle, and go on board 
such a vessel as the Warrior as it moved into 
action. 

What! No laying yard-arm to yard-arm, and 
opening a broadside till one or the other yield 
—no pouring in boarders through open port- 
holes, through smashed-in poop-windows—no 
driving into the captain’s cabin with pistols 
and cutlasses ? 

“ And what is that dreadful panting noise, 
an between decks?” says the commodore’s 

ost. 
ne That, an it please your honour, is the steam- 
engines putting on extra power for running 
down the French corvette ahead of us, the 
Currant-juice (the Courageux).” 

“And that noise like unloading stones, 
bosun ?” 

“That is the getting up coals from the bunkers 
for the forty furnaces.” 

* And, good Heavens ! where is the bowsprit 
gone to, bosun ?” 

“Turned back on the hinge, your honour, so 
as not to stop us when we run down the 
enemy.” 

“ What a wonderful age! And what is that 
enormous iron pot on deck for ?” 

“ For riflemen, in case the enemy board us.” 

“ But why not put them in the main-tops, as 
they used to do in our time ?” 

* The men don’t go up aloft now, your honour ; 
it’s all done with pulleys and tackle.” 

“ Do you ever have a mast shot away?” 

“No, your honour, because they are all 

2? 

“ How many sixty-eight’s do you carry ?” 

“Your honour is making game of an old 
sailor ; the two hundred pounders are our chief 
guus to do heavy work with.” 

* Good Heavens!” says the venerable ghost, 
fading away in sheer disgust. “I don’t know 
what the world is coming to.” 





As I left the Warrior (after giving a gratuity . 
to that tremendous vendor of facts the master 
gunner), descended the leviathan’s side, and took 
boat for the land, I could not help thinking of 
the Warrior in action, and comparing her with | 
Nelson’s vessels, breaking their way through the 
French phalanx at Trafalgar. 

Again I see those great tattered acres of can- 
vas, torn and flapping, moving in the long blue 
swell that sets into the bay of Cadiz, majestically 
impelled by light winds from the south-west. 
There are the Royal Sovereign, the Sirius, 
the Téméraire, the Leviathan, and, ahead of all, 
Nelson’s war-ship, the Victory, with the striped 
colours flying at every mast. They are all in 
shadow, and move in two fierce lines to break 
the enemy’s centre. 

Villeneuve, in the Bucentaur, leads on his 
French fleet, on whose sails the sun shines with 
fallacious brightness. Our tops are specked scar- 
let with marines. The sailors, in groups of eight, 
stand to their guns ; the shot are ready, in pyra- 
mids; the buckets and tompions are prepared ; 
the portfires burn luridly ; the ships are cleared 
for action; everything is sternly simple, and 
eleared free for fighting; the younger boy in 
the ship longs for the first gun to fire 

The ships are wrapped in a yellow sulphur- 
cloud; the decks are strewn with splinters, 
spent shot, fragments of fire-balls, and heaps of 
dead men. The Victory alone has lost fifty men, 
and her maintop-mast and all her studding-sails 
and booms are shot away. One double-headed 
French shot alone struck eight of her marines 
dead ; once or twice the ship has been on fire, 
for the Victory is jammed in with French and 
Spanish vessels. Worst of all—making the day 
of victory a day of bitter grief to England— 
Nelson has been struck on the left shoul- 
der by a bullet from the rifle of a Tyrolese in 
the Redoutable’s mizen-top, and has been car- 
ried below. Still we are victorious—the battle 
is our own. Soon, those vessels, with drooping 
flags, will be on their way to England, bearing 
the body of the dead hero. 

But the new Warrior in action will appear far 
different to the old Victory. She will not float 
into battle with puffing sails and defiant flags. 
When the men are above at their guns, the 
helmsman is behind his iron shield, and the rifle- 
men are immured in their iron tower, there will 
be below a busy world of firemen and engineers 
also at their several posts; standing in the orange 
blaze at furnace doors, like mute spirits, ready to 
urge the vessel to her gigantic rush upon the 
enem™, what time the tremendous two hundred 
pounders are loading with the solid essence 
of death aud ruin. The bowsprit is hinged 
back, the great wheels revolve, the piston 
begins its untiring labour, the pent-up fury is 
released. ‘The vast vessel grinds down on the 
foe, like a mad elepliant upon a gang of beaters. 
It severs beams, and crushes masts—men are 
but as flies before its relentless fury, its Cyclo- 
pean power. ‘The wooden walls go down before 
it, and the shot hop off it like ramdrops from a 
cabbage-leaf. 
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The moral of all this is, that ship-building, 
like all other human things—except Toryism— 
has changed, is changing, and will continue to 
change. Everything, from star to star-fish, 
while it lives, grows and changes. Death is 
only change. Our ships are changed things; 
they are now great machines—no longer the 
slow ships of Nelson’s time. They require new 
fittings, new manceuvres, new handling. Ad- 
mirals ard captains will no longer be the men 
they once were. Mere dogged bravery and reck- 
less bull-dog courage will not do now ; we shall 
want science, and more comprehensive schemes 
of combination. The next war will show us 
that all sorts of new elements are introduced 
into fighting, by the use of iron steam-ships; 
and woe to those who are the slowest to learn 
the new lessons which Time, the great school- 
master of us all, has set them. 


HOW LADY BLANCHE ARUNDEL HELD 
WARDOUR FOR KING CHARLES. 

Tue first of May, the garland day, that ushers in 
the spring, 

Saw Wardour Castle fair and strong in arms for 
Charles the king ; 

The elms were black with noisy rooks, the meadows 
gilt with flowers, 

With rosary of blossoms, Time counts the dying 
hours. 





The butler moved his casks about, the chaplain was 
at bowls, 

The grooms were hissing in the stalls, the boys 
played with the foals, 

The Lady Blanche among her maids was busy as 
the best, 

Unconscious that the carrion-crow was hovering o’er 
her nest. 


All suddenly a group of us, upon an outer wall, 

Was startled by a warning shout from those within 
the hall, 

And through the wind-tossed avenue, from out a 
storm of dust, 

Galloped a wounded serving-man, whose helmet was 
all rust. 


One—two—then three, poor frightened knaves, with 
faces gashed and torn, 

One with a broken sword red-wet, who screamed 
upon a horn ; 

And then a rout of flying men groaning and very 
white, 

Each swearing, as he hoped for grace, Cromwell 
would come that night. 


That night our scouts were pouring in, each paler 
than the last, 

The shepherds brought us news of Strode, and every 
troop they’d passed ; 

A moment Lady Blanche turned pale, but soon 
flushed angry red, 

To think old England’s golden crown should deck a 
brewer's head. 


All night the melting lead was poured into our 
bullet-moulds, 

The trusty pikes were lifted down from the long 
ratched-holds, 





Great stones were piled upon each ledge, the guns 
were duly scoured, 

Upon the highest tower, our flag of angry challenge 
lowered. 


The faleonets were double charged on every bartizan, 
Ready to shower their fiery lead on frowning 
Puritan ; 
And every one got out his scarf and plume to ready 
. 


For gallant face brave men should wear when 
danger’s on the lee. 


The chaplain on his cassock’d knees a rusty breast- 
plate scoured ; 

The butler in a pluméd hat, above all others towered; 

The very turnspit marched about, with gun and 
partizan, 

As noisy with his threats and oaths as any serving- 
man. 


I. 

O never daisy wore a frill more trim or yet more 

* white, 

No primrose of the early spring was purer to the 
sight: 

The fleecy clouds of summer dawn move with such 
stately grace, 

Unchanging morning sunshine shone from out her 
pretty face. 


No fawn trips so, no mountain roe a lighter foot- 
print leaves ; 

The violet loved to have her tread upon its purple 
leaves; 

Before her gentle presence birds ceased not their 
carolling ; 

She shed a tranquil joy on all, as does the early 
spring. 


She never chid her serving maids about their 
tapestry ; 

And yet, of all that busy hive she was the fair 
Queen Bee. 

For idleness, or ribaldry, or drunken revelling sport, 

Dared never e’en to set a foot within the ianer 
court, 


She was as gentle as a dove brooding upon its 
nest, 1 


from the west, 

And pale-faced fools were pouring in with news of 
deadly harm, 

She changed at once—a sudden storm broke flashing | 
from that calm. 


Her husband and her lord was gone unto the tented 
field, 

To wring from stone-faced Puritans what Puritans 
would yield ; 

She was alone without a friend, yet never thought 
of fear, 

For gathered in her castle-walls was food for seven | 
year. 


iit. 


That sullen night, just at the dusk, from out those 
garden trees 

A muffied drum, with mournful throb, sounded upon 
the breeze; 

And dark and slow the Puritans began their leaguer 
then, 

| Not in the open manly way of honest gentlemen. 














Yet when that evil news with shrieks came swooping || 
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They burnt our stacks, they fired our barns, they 
harried us all day; 

At night they poured the hot shot in where we stood 
firm at bay. 

They scorched our walls, they blackened doors, they 
splintered roof and pane, 

But to the brave old trusty place no entrance could 
they gain. 


Our massy walls laughed out to see that grim and 
yellow host 

Spur round and round old Wardour’s Towers, like 
couriers riding post. 

Their pikes were thirsting for our blood, yet we were 
snug and warm, 

All under Wardour’s battlements were safe from 
every storm. 


One day a pale-faced trumpeter the rebel dogs sent in, 

The gall and bile were oozing through his scurvy, 
sallow skin; 

He bade us all surrender to this Cromwell, ‘‘ Eng- 
land’s lord:” 

The women were to goin peace ; the men, yield to the 
sword. 


Then Lady Blanche tore up the roll, and trod it 
under foot; 

We drove the crop-ear from the gate, with scoffing 
laugh and hoot ; 

We crushed his trumpet, snapped his staff, and set 
the dogs at him: 

Ha! but for Lady Blanche’s grace they’d torn him 
limb from limb. 


Their swords smote blunt upon our steel, and keen 
upon our buff, 

The coldest-blooded man of us had battering enough; 

’Twas butt and butt, and point and point, and eager 
pike to pike, 

*Twas foin and parry, give and take, as long as we 
could strike. 


There, in the breach stood Lady Blanche, a banner 
in her hand, 

Urging us on with voice and look to scourge this 
currish band. 

She stood amid the fire and flame in the red gap of 
wall 

An angel sent to comfort us—the bravest of us all. 


They thinned our ranks, they kept us there in arms 
by night and day, 

Till, oozing out in drops, our strength began to melt 
away. 

We fell asleep while taking food, we scarce had 
power to load, 

Yet even then our Lady’s voice woke us as with a 
goad. 


The fire-balls vexed us night and day, their mines 
shook down a tower, 

Their bullets upon door and roof fell in unpitying 
shower; 

At last, on specious promises of mercy to us all, 

Our Lady Blanche hung out a flag of white upon 
the wall. 


They burnt our stables, stole our deer, caught all our 
fattest carp ; 

They felled the old oaks in the park with axes keen 
and sharp; 

Unearthed our leaden conduit-pipes and melted them 
in bars; 

Tore our great pictures into strips, and split the 
floors in stars. 





This was the way the Rebel Dogs a sacred treaty 
kept, 

Yet God had not forgotten us, nor had his justice 
slept ; 

For that day week Newcastle’s “ Lambs” fell on 
this lying rout, 

Shot, piked, and sabred half the troop, and burnt the 
others out. 


SAVING A PATIENT. 

I nap saved between three and four thousand 
dollars. A practice was for sale. It was 
offered to me, and I snapped at the offer. Dr. 
Titus Whilking; of Morgan Town, wanted to 
dispose of his connexion, and move on to 
New Orleans. I agreed to purchase the con- 
nexion, and, after some haggling, the bargain 
was struck. Dr. Titus Whilking solemnly 
introduced to all the notables of Morgan 
Town, as his successor, your humble servant, 
Ambrose Mylner, M.D. I took the doctor’s 
furniture at a valuation. I rented the doctor’s 
house. My brass plate supplanted his upon 
the mahogany door. I hired a negro boy, and 
an old black woman as cook, and my esta- 
blishment was complete. Morgan Town had 

ractice for only one physician. There was, to 
“ sure, a surgeon in good repute, but we did not 
clash at all, and were very good friends. And 
I-think I throve ail the better for being an 
Englishman. Educated persons from the Old 
World were novelties in that sequestered 
county, where no Europeans were ever seen 
except the poor Irish who dug the canals, made 
the railways, and perished like flies among 
the swamps, under the combined effects of 
whisky and fever. To me, the planters were 
kind and hospitable, and the townspeople 
friendly enough. One sunken rock, lying in 
the way of my popularity, I had been fore- 
warned against. This was the fatal subject of 
negro slavery. Western Virginia was never, in 
heart and soul, an integral portion of the slave 
states. Many of the farmers and mechanics 
have been immigrants from Pennsylvania and 
other northern states; the blacks are few in 
number, and properties are small when com- 
ared with the long settled estates of the Old 

ominion. But it so happened that Morgan 
Town, on the very frontier of the free common- 
wealth, was a red-hot focus of pro-slavery 
politics. I have been in Carolina, Georgia, and 
the Gulf States, but I can safely say that I 
never met with fiercer zealots on behalf of the 
“domestic institution” than in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Morgan Town. This gave 
me great trouble at first. A stranger in the 
land, I had scrupulously kept aloof from poli- 
tical and social discussions; and, while I had 
several friends and many well-wishers, I do not 
believe I had an enemy in the place. 

Thus two years passed, during which I throve 
sufficiently to be enabled to set up my carriage. 
This was a light well-hung vehicle, drawn by a 

air of mettlesome Virginian horses, and driven 
y a negro coachman. I did not become its 
owner through any spirit of ostentation, but 
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because I was enabled to attend patients at 
a much greater distance than when my visits 
were paid by the help of a mountain pony: my 
first purchase on setting up in country practice. 
How pleased was I, more for Jane’s sake than 
my own, when I first became the proprietor of 
a genuine equipage! It was an unhealthy 
autumn, too: fever was uncommonly rife: my 
services were in constant request: and I wrote 
frequently to my patient fond correspondent at 
Calcutta Lodge, Highgate, in a strain of hope 
and confidence. I was making money rapidly. 
In a couple of years more, if matters went on 
well, I might return with dollars enough to buy 
a respectable London practice—a practice that 
would do to marry upon. 

On a still sultry afternoon of that short au- 
tumnal period which Americans call the “ Indian 
summer,” my negro lad came into the garden to 
summon me. He told me that Mr. Japhet Clay, 
| a wealthy Quaker farmer, residing about five 
miles off, wished to see me. 

“Very well, Sam,” said I, “tell Mr. Clay I 
am coming.” 

I had no choice but to re-enter the house, 
where I found the tall old Quaker, formally clad 
in drab cloth, as usual, but with a look of 
anxiety perturbing his usually calm face. 

“ What can I do for you, Mr. Clay?” said I, 
shaking hands with him. 

* There is one ry eges | beneath our roof,” 
he said, “who is not only ill at ease, but in 
some danger.” 

“ Fever ?” I exclaimed. 

The Quaker evaded the question. His eye- 
brows twitched nervously; and he replied: “If 
thou canst conveniently pay an early visit to our 
lone dwelling, called by men the Holt, and wilt 
inquire for the Honourable Abiram Green (so 
called), my wife and daughters will bring thee to 
the sufferer’s presence; and, truly, I trust thy skill 
may be profited to his deliverance from calamivy.” 

So saying, the Quaker prepared to depart. 

“T would come up at once,” said I, in some 
perplexity, “but my horses are tired with a 

ong morning’s work. These fever cases don’t 
allow of delay. I could borrow Major Blight’s 

ony, or ask one of the neighbours for the 
oan of a gig, or—stay—if you will give me 
a seat in your carryall, Mr. Clay, that will be 
best of all.” 

The old gentleman hesitated. ‘ Gladly would 
I drive thee back with me to my abode, where I 
hope thou wilt spend the night, but—but I 
have business at the flour-mill, and I must go 
to some stores, and the bank—and, in fact, 
friend Mylner, would it suit thee to walk on as 
far as Buck’s Leap on the road, that I may 
there overtake thee *” 

I acceded, though I was a little puzzled as to 
the reason why. 

Taking a few needful drugs and instruments, 
which I placed in the leathern hunting-pouch I 
wore in my forest rambles, I set off to saunter 
to the place where Mr. Clay was to pick me up. 
A lonely spot was Buck’s Leap: a place where 
the stream bordering the road was suddenly 





narrowed between two encroaching boulders of 
rock: and where a deer was traditionally re- 
corded to have made a wonderful spring from 
side to side, when chased by hunters in the 
early days of the colony. There I sat down on 
a flat stone among the bushes, and waited for 
the sound of the carryall’s wheels. So deep 
was the stillness, that 1 heard the wheels of Mr. 
Clay’s carryall rumbling for a long time before 
the trotting mules and unpretentious vehicle 
came in sight. 

“T fear, friend Mylner, I have tarried long; 
thy patience wili be exhausted,” said honest 
Mr. Clay, as he pulled up. 

He was now in a much more equable frame 
of mind than an hour before, and we chatted 
pleasantly enough as we wound our way through 
the woodlands. The Quaker gave me to under- 
stand that the sick visitor was a new acquaint- 
ance. 

“Tt may be a good thing, carnally speaking, 
for thee, friend Mylner, to have attended such a 
patient,” said he; “these legislators and men 
of note at Washington can often give valuable 
recommendations. Would thou like to be phy- 
sician to a legislation in Europe, friend? Would 
thou prefer a good practice in New York or 
Boston ?” 

“ Of course I would.” 

We were now in sight of the Holt: a neat, 
well-built timber house, with very extensive yards 
and farm-buildings. Several blacks, whose care- 
less laughter and display of white teeth con- 
trasted oddly with the precise bearing and 
solemn gravity of their enaleser~-oneiiete not 
owner—came bustling out to meet us, as well 
as a troop of yelping dogs. Giving up the mules 
to the care of these serving-men, we entered, 
and were met almost on the threshold by Mrs. 
Clay, who seemed extremely glad to see us. 

ow was the patient ? 

“Much the same. Much the same. Not 
over strong. The hot fit was not upon him. 
Would the doctor go up at once ?” 

I was ushered into a bedroom: small, but 
a model of neatness and comfort; the sun 
was sinking, and but little light. was admitted 
through the jealously closed blinds, so that I 
could hardly distinguish the features of the suf- 
ferer. An intelligent handsome face it seemed 
to be, though blanched by sickness; but I saw 
with surprise that while the eyes were bright 
and clear, the hair was quite grey, and imparted 
a venerable aspect which would otherwise have 
been wanting. The patient was propped up 
with pillows; he was evidently quite sensible, 
and much better than I had expected to find him. 

“This, friend Green, is friend Mylner, the 
eee from the old country, of whom my 

usband told thee,” said the kind Quaker 


— smoothing the pillows with a dexterous 
and. 

“Ah! Dr. Mylner, it was very kind of you to 
come so promptly, valuable as your time is,” 
said the Honourable Abiram Green, speaking 
rather hoarsely and awkwardly; “I am better 
already, thanks to kind nursing.” 
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So he seemed to be. His pulse was quick, 
but not by any means so hurried as I had ex- 
pected. His skin had lost the burning harsh- 
ness of fever. It was evident that a crisis had 
taken place, and that, even without medical aid, 
the disease had taken a favourable turn. Having 
asked and received replies to a few questions, I 
wrote my prescription, and recommended cau- 
tion, lest a relapse should supervene. In that 
country place, where chemists did not abound, 
I was often obliged to furnish a temporary sup- 
ply of the drugs I ordered, and so it was in this 
case. I had provided myself with quinine and 
other medicaments before starting, and these I 
supplied to Mrs. Clay with the necessary in- 
structions. She was to send one of the farm 
hands next day to the druggist’s in Morgan 
Town, to have my prescription properly made up. 

I noticed, at supper, that my host and hostess 
were somewhat thoughtful and restless, while 
their two daughters, Ruth and Rachel, were in 
excellent spirits. Never had I seen those de- 
mure Quaker maidens so brisk and cheery, 
and there was a look of sly and suppressed 
mirth in their blue eyes which contrasted 
strangely with their formal dresses of dove- 
coloured silk, and the prim arrangement of their 
shining braids of hair. I could only conclude 
that they were amused by the presence of a 
visitor from the great world beneath their pa- 
rents’ roof—a most unwonted event in the 
calm of their monotonous existence. I would 
not accept a bed, however, though it was late, 


and though the worthy owners of the Holt 


pressed me to stay all night. I declined, bor- 
rowed a pony—there are always plenty of ponies 
about a Virginian farm—and rode home through 
the balmy air of night, and beneath the lustre of 
a broad yellow moon. 

Next morning, as I sallied out to pay my 
usual round of calls among my town patients, [ 
encountered Major Blight, with an open news- 
‘saad in his hand. The little major looked yel- 

ower than ever, in his nankeens and loose cravat; 
his ferret-like eyes were redder and fiercer, and 
he was muttering to himself as he read. 

The major, always the most choleric of men, 
was wor!:ing himself up into a towering passion. 
I tried to pass him with a bow, but he intercepted 
me. 

“Good morning to you, doctor! Seen the 
Gazette, eh? No! Then, sir, youare yet in fe- 
licitous ignorance, sir, of the greatest and most 
wanton outrage, and scandal, and disgrace, sir, 
that ever was inflicted on a community of white 
gentlemen.” 

The major—he was only a militia officer, but 
he was dreadfully warlike—had now run himself 
out of breath, and he ended with a gasp. When 
he recovered speech, he went on at great length, 
and his statement, disencumbered of verbiage, 
was as follows: A certain planter, named Ran- 
dolph, residing in one of the southern counties 
of Eastern Virginia, had a valuable slave. This 
slave was a young man: a very light-coloured 
mulatto, or, more properly, a uadroon, since 
there was but a trace of African blood in his 








veins. His name was Cato Hammond. He 
had been a favourite with the late proprietor 
of the estate, Mr. Randolph’s uncle; had re- 
ceived some education, in spite of law and 
prejudice; had shown great talent and a 
strong mechanical bias. In fact, during 
the life of his old master he had been em- 
ployed as a kind of subaltern engineer, in 
constructing roads, bridges, mills, &c., and 
had given much satisfaction, This slave had 
married a girl of nearly the same shade of colour 
as himself, and the old planter had promised to 
emancipate the young couple, at any rate in his 
will. But he had died and left no will: at least 
no will formally executed: and the live chattels 
had passed with the estate to the nephew, a 
person of very different character. Major Blight 
may tell the rest of the story. 

* So, sir,” said the major, “my friend, Paul 
Randolph, was not the man to encourage the 
arrogance and conceit of a parcel of niggers. 
The tobacco land was mostly wore out, and a 
spec of mining didn’t answer; and Paul, my 
friend, sir—known him from a boy, and a fine 
high-spirited fellow he is—was pressed formoney. 
So, knowing there was a good demand for light 
mulattoes to New Orleens, Paul sells the gal, 
Betsy Hammond, for four thousand dollars, to a 
dealer from the Gulf States. This fellow, Cato, 
he goes on his knees and begs that his wife may 
not be taken from him and sold into shame, and 
alot of theatrical stuff he’d got crammed into 
his head; but Paul says, ‘I am sorry, Cato, but 
I owe the money. Debts of honour, too, so 
there’s no help for it.’ Gentlemanly conduct on 
Paul’s part, I call that—explanationing and all 
to his own nigger, eh ?” 

“What happened then, major?” asked I, 
getting interested. 

“ Why,” said the little officer, “ those nigger 
scoundrels are the most artful, treacherous 
whipsnakes in creation, and the most ungrateful 
to boot. Seems this scamp of a Cato had hoarded 
up a lot of money he’d earned by building and 
surveying, in old Randolph’s time, meaning to 
set up in business with it when he should be set 
free. Nigh three thousand dollars! A pretty 
penny for a coloured vagabond to earn! He 
gave most of this to the dealer, on condition 
he’d seil Betsy to respectable folks to Richmond 
City, ’stead of taking her to New Orleens. And 
what does the gal do but bolt off to Canada— 


helped off along underground railway by some 


of those pesky abolitionists, I guess.” 


Here the major stopped to expectorate, and | 


utter a few oaths as a safety-valve to his fiery 
temper. 


* And the husband ?” asked I. 


| 
| 


“Oh, Paul guessed he’d be making tracks to | 
jine his wife in British territory, and he’d no | 


mind to be robbed that way. Yet he didn’t like 


to sell the dog, he was so plaguy clever and | 


useful on the estate. So he jest cow-hided him 
a bit, by way of warning, and put him in irons 


every evening at sundown, in the overseer’s , 


cottage, to make all safe. With all this, my 
gentleman gives his master the slip; files his 
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irons with a wateh-spring saw; goes off in his 
dandy clothes ; takes coach to Richmond City ; 
and passes for a white man—confound his im- 
pudence !” 

The major went on to say that it had been as- 
certained that the fugitive had not yet escaped 
over the border of the nearest Free Common- 
wealth, and that he was suspected to be lark- 
ing in Western Virginia. A large reward had 
been offered for his seizure, dead or alive, so 
incensed was Mr. Randolph at his daring escape, 
and so important did it seem to make an ex- 
ample that should strike terror to the hearts of 
all “clever niggers,” as the more adroit and en- 
lightened of the enslaved race are called. It 
was conjectured that the runaway had white 
friends, who were eoncealing him, and who would 
endeavour to assist him in passing the boundary- 
line, on his way to rejoin his wife in Canada. 

“T only wish,” said the major, grimly, as he 
strutted away, “that we could lay a hand on 
them philanthropists ! We’d make ’em a caution 
to all the rest of the breed. *Tain’t tar and 
feathers will serve ¢heir turn, I reckon; no, nor 
yet flogging, nor rail-riding. A load of brush- 
wood and a lucifer-match will be about their 
mark, I calculate. I must leave you, doctor. 
A ineeting of citizens is con-vened to organise 
for catching this black thief.” 

And the major went away, to attend the meet- 
ing. As I went my rounds, from house to 
house where sickness yet lingered, I could not 
but think over the strange story I had heard. 
Prudence bade me suppress my sympathies, but 
no man born on British soil could help siding in 
his heart with the oppressed fugitive, whose only 
crime was his colour. And yet how wonderfully 
had the consciences of the ruling race been 
warped by the long habit of trampling on the 
rights of their dusky fellow-men! Here was 
Major Blight : bilious and pugnacious, certainly, 
but a kind neighbour and an honourable man in 
social intercourse: who was yet unable to compre- 
hend that “niggers” could have any more feel- 
ing or privileges than the cattle in the fields! 
However, I got through my town visits, and, 
looking at my watch, 1 saw that it was time to 
drive out to my distinguished patient at the 
Holt, the Honourable Abiram Green. I drove 
out accordingly, and again I was ushered into 
the darkened chamber ; for the legislator’s eyes, 
though bright, were weak, and anything like 
strong sunshine distressed them. Mr. Green 
was better. Better, but very weak. His pulse 
was not much too fast for ihe normal rate of 
beating; there were few signs of fever; but the 
prostration was extreme. ‘Tonics, jellies, rest, 
and a little old Madeira, were clearly the reme- 
dies best adapted to such a case. The con- 
valescent had excellent nurses in tidy motherly 
Mrs. Clay and her trim daughters. I did not 
see the farmer himself, who was absent at some 
distant market. But I had a long and pleasant 
conversation with my patient, whose voice was 
much more clear than on the previous evening, 
and who seemed disposed to talk as much as I 
would permit. 


* A very well-informed intellectual person is 
Mr. Green,” said I, as I took leave of the Clays, 
after tasting the hominy and hot cakes, which 
they hospitably pressed upon me ; “a very supe- 
rior man, and it does good to a recluse like 
myself to chat with one who evidently knows 
the world of statesmen and diplomatists so 
thoroughly.” 

Mrs. Clay assented smilingly, but her youngest 
daughter put her snowy apron to her mouth, 
as if to smother a very unaccustomed and un- 
Quakerlike fit of audible giggling. 

, Rath, Ruth!” said her mother, reprov- 
ingly. 

But girls may have exuberant spirits, and may 
laugh at trifles light.as air, even in the So- 
ciety of Friends, I suppose: so I thought little 
of the circumstance. I called two or three 
times, on consecutive days, at the Holt. Mr. 
Green’s convalescence made slow progress, but 
he did gain a little strength by degrees, and I 
was always deliglited by his conversation. Now 
and then, he threw out a hint that I was lost in 
such a place as Morgan ‘Town; that I should be 
appreciated at my just value, elsewhere; and once 
said something about the White House and 
the president’s discontent with his medical ad- 
viser; which caused me to write a long and san- 
guine letter home to my dear Jane at Highgate. 

Evidently my distinguished patient had taken 
a fancy to me, and would give me the benefit of 
his recommendation among his powerful friends. 
He was mending visibly, and began to fret 
against the restraint of the sick-room, and to long 
for fresh air and motion. The Clays, all of 
them, husband, wife, and children, seconded 
this wish: not from any inhospitable anxiety to 
be rid of their guest, but from pure kindness. 
(There may, perhaps, have been another motive 
which Idid not then guess.) “ Might not Mr. 
Green take a little exercise ?” I shook my head 
reprovingly, as a doctor should, and scouted the 
innovation ; but presently yielded so far as to 
say that a little very paso £ exercise might not 
harm the invalid, if well wrapped up. For now 
the Indian summer was over, and there was a 
crisp frosty dryness in the air. “A drive ina 
carriage, now?” Ah! There was the difficulty. 
Morgan Town had no liveryman, no letter-out 
of hack vehicles, and the carryall which formed 
the Clays’ equipage, was but a homely affair, 
jolting horribly. Suddenly Ruth clapped her 
little hands. She had found an expedient. 
“Why should not friend Mylner take friend 
Green for a nice ride in his comfortable car- 
riage, easy as a feather-bed on wings? The 
doctor had said he was going to Shawnee Ford 
to-morrow, to visit old Bailey, the lumberer, 
who was sick. He could call for Mr. Green on 
his way.” Nem. con. the proposition was car- 
ried. I agreed to call at the Holt by eleven 
next day, and I returned to the town. Curi- 
ously enough, I believe the sick congress man’s 
presence at the farm was scarcely known to 
a single white inhabitant of Morgan Town. I 
had never mentioned my new patient in paying 
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gossiping doctor, and had chiefly conciliated 
*he Virginians by my talents as a listener. Of 
course it was known that I frequently visited 
the Quaker’s house, but people probably con- 
cluded that one of the girls, or perhaps one of 
the two or three younger children, had a touch 
of fever; and as the Clays heid little intercourse 
with the townsfolk, nobody cared to ask questions 
on that point. 

When I got back to Morgan Town that 
afternoon, I found the place full of unusual 
bustle. On several stumps and walls, appeared 
flaring placards of red or blue paper, offering 
two thousand dollars reward for the apprehen- 
sion of Cato Hammond, the property of Paul 
Randolph, of the Myrtles estate. Then, followed 
a minute description of the runaway, to which 
was appended these words: “Should the 
escaped mulatto resist, as, from his desperate 
character, is probable, citizens can have the 
same reward paid on production of his head, to 
be identified,” &c. 

“Gracious Heavens!” I gasped out, as I pe- 
rused this atrocious manifesto; “can such a 
notice as this be publicly posted in a Christian 
country ?” 

*Halloa, there! Doctor, doctor!” cried a 
shrill voice from the open door of a neighbour- 
ing tavern; “come here, my gallant Britisher, 
and liquor.” 

I turned my head, and saw Major Blight, 
rather flushed with drink, beckoning to me with 
excited gestures. He was not alone. Besides 
the bar-keeper, the landlord, and two or three 
citizens, 1 saw more than one sinister-visaged 
stranger ; and before the door stood three horses, 
while four huge dogs lay asleep in front of the 
house, comma by ian The major, who had 
a real liking for me, would hear of no denial; I 
was obliged to enter on this scene of rough re- 
velry. 

* Brandy cocktails or mint juleps, eh, doctor ? 
Mint ju, eh? Juleps round, mister !”” 

The bar-keeper filled the glasses with his ac- 
customed alacrity. 

“Glad you’re come,” cried the half-tipsy 
officer ; “ glad you’re here to welcome these gen- 
tlemen into the town. Let me introduce you, 
Dr. Mylner, to Elkanah Pogus—Captain Elkanah 
Pogus—who does us the favour to hunt down all 
tarnation black skulkers ; don’t ye, Cap. ?” 

“I do my endeavours in my line, major,” re- 
sponded the redoubted Elkanah ; showing his to- 
bacco-stained teeth in a frightful grin. 

I never saw a fiercer or more repulsive ruf- 
fian. He was a big rawboned Georgian of 
about forty, with a face marked by drink and 
evil passions, and scarred by several ill-healed 
wounds which his bushy beard but partially con- 
cealed. He had been aconvict, it was said, and 
had committed many crimes before embracing 
his present calling. But he was at the head of 
his profession—the most ferocious and crafty 
hunter after men, in all the South. He was 
showily dressed, and wore his pistols and bowie- 
' knife ostentatiously displayed in his belt. 
“Yes,” cried the major, “we won’t be put 





upon, I guess. Our committee have come to 
tarms with Elkanah here, and he’s come to rout | 
out that rascal Cato.” 

And the major smiled benignly on two subor- 
dinate ruffians—a h rd white, and a treache- 
rous-eyed Indian half-breed, who stood by: also | 
well-armed, and booted for the road. 

* You forget these, major,” said the captain 
of negro-hunters, as he tossed off his julep and | 
kicked his foot towards the dogs lying without. | 

“No, I do not,” replied the major, rubbing 
his hands; “no, indeed, I donot. Those pups, 
doctor, are the Cap.’s lapdogs, they are; blood- | 
hounds of the true Spanish breed, and as true to | 
a nigger’s trail as my rifle-ball to a jumping | 
squirrel.” 
a “You may say that!” chimed in Captain | 


ogus. 
And then he began to tell a number of 
boastful aneedotes concerning the exploits of his 
dogs, his assistants, and himself. Forthecredit | 
of human nature, I can only hope that those 
sickening tales of cruelty and persecution were | 
mostly fabulous. If half of them were true, | 
Captain Pogus deserved hanging. ‘Tired of lis- | 
tening to this miscreant’s bragging concerning | 
Maroons shot, stabbed, torn by dogs, smothered | 
in quagmires, I was slipping out, when the fol- | 
lowing speech arrested my attention : 

“Take my oath for it, gentlemen, there’s a | 
cussed abolitionist at the bottom of this busi- | 
ness. Let me clap my eyes on the critter that | 
shelters that Cato, and I’ll make him a caution | 
to Crockett, I will! Scalp me, but I'll treat the | 
traitor wuss than iver Red Injun polished off a 
prisoner! There’s but one thing I hate wuss 
than rattlers and pison, and that’s a nigger; 
and there’s but one thing I hate wuss than a 
nigger, and that’s a darned abolitionist.” 

The man-hunter ended his speech with a 
salvo of oaths, and the cordiai applause of the 
company. I went home. Somehow, the savage 
threats of Elkanah Pogus rang in my ears, and 
chilled the blood in my veins, in spite of myself. 
I was no abolition agent. I ran no risk of in- 
curring the wretch’s vengeance ; and yet, | was | 
ill at ease. An hour later, as I came out of the 
stable where I had been inspecting my horses, 
and giving Sam, and Pompey my coachman, 
their orders for the ae day, I saw a = 
figure peering in at the open gateway. One 
~ aol Tad it tinished + but I thought it bore a 
strong resemblance to the half-bred Indian, one 
of Captain Elkanah’s subalterns. As I smoked |, 
my cigar in the verandah after dusk, Sam was || 
whistlmg at the gate. A man came up with | 
noiseless step, and conversed with him for some |; 
moments in an easy manner. The moonlight 
fell on his face and lank black hair. The half- 
bred Indian again ! 

He did not stay long, but wished Sam a gruff 
good night, and turned on his heel. And every- 
thing was quiet and peaceful, as usual, when I 
laid my head on my pillow to dream of England 
and Jane. 

Next day, at the appointed hour, my car- 
riage came round to the door, and 1 took 
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my seat in it. Pompey, the free black coach- 
man, wore his Sabbath coat and glossy hat : 
for was I not going to take out the Hon. 
Abiram Green for his first drive? The horses 
were in high condition; they tossed their 
heads gaily, and displayed plenty of action as 
we drove swiftly off. We were soon clear of 
Morgan Town: soon at the Buck’s Leap. A 
horseman, keeping as much among the trees as 
possible, darted by us here, and vanished in the 
forest. Surely, the half-breed again ! 

He had his hat slouched over his eyes and 
never turned his face, but I recognised him as 
he shot by. In half an hour we were at the Holt. 
Mr. Clay came from the farm-yard to greet me ; 
his wife and daughters bustled to the door. The 
Hon. Abiram Green was quite ready. Down he 
came, mufiled up to a needless extent, and leaning 
heavily on the arms of two negro servants. I 
could hardly catch a glimpse of his face, so en- 
veloped was he in shawls and cloaks. 

* We will amend this to-morrow,” said I to 
myself, with a smile. 

To-morrow! A few civil speeches, a good deal 
of anxiety on Miss Clay’s part that the invalid 
was properly prop up with pillows and 
cushions, and we drove off at a gentle pace. 
The whole Quaker household waved their hands 
and handkerchiefs as a parting salute. 

“ Drive slowly and carefully, Pompey !” 

The convalescent at my side gave an involun- 
tary groan. As we passed through the forest, I 
happened to hear the cracking of a stick, and 
to look quickly to one side. From among the 
bushes was protruded a human head; I recog- 
nised the long black elf-locks, the sinister look- 
img eyes, the coppery complexion.| The Indian 
man-hunter again ! 

Quick as light, the vision was gone. A minute 
after, I heard the trampling of a horse receding 
from the spot. Poor Mr. Green at my side 
winced, as if in pain. 

“ My dear sir,” said I, “I fear the motion is 
inconvenient to you. Pompey, drive " 

I was going to say, drive still more slowly ; 
but Mr. Green pulled me back into my seat 
with a vivacity that surprised me. 

** 1 beg your pardon,” said the sick man, “ I 
enjoy the pace above all things.” 

We were now out of the lanes, and bowl- 
ing along the broad high road to Shawnee 
Ford. Four miles off was the river which 
formed the boundary between Virginia and the 
Free State of Pennsylvania. I had a profes- 
sional visit to pay very near to the ford. We 
rolled pleasantly along. But I did not derive 
the entertainment I had expected, from Mr. 
Green’s conversation. He was silent and rest- 
less. ‘Twice he thrust his head out of the 
window, in spite of my warnings not to incur 
the risk of catching cold. He answered me im- 
patiently, almost snappishly. 

** Doctor,” said he, “ how far are we from the 
river now ?” 

“ Three miles and a half,’ I said. 

“Those white houses on the hill, then, are in 





I answered in the affirmative. 

Five minutes after, he seemed to listen atten- 
tively, and suddenly said : 

* Do pray tell the coachman to go faster! 
Please do!” 

Very reluctantly I complied. Pompey quick- 
ened the pace of the powerful horses. 

“ Ah!” said this odd invalid, with a sigh of 
satisfaction. Soon after he exclaimed, that he 
“heard horses galloping ;” and he would thrust 
his head out of the window, and look back 
along the road. He uttered a loud exclamation. 
I, too, looked out. One, two, three, horsemen 
were advancing at furious speed, and evidently 
following us. They were armed. One of them 
led two hounds in a leash—blood-hounds. 

The man-hunters ! 

Instantly the Hon. Abiram Green dropped 
back into his seat; his wrappings and shawls 
fellas if by magic to the bottom of the carriage. 
A young, active, and intelligent man of Spanish 
complexion, and with glittering black eyes full 
of resolve and fire, was by my side, in the place 
of the Hon. Abiram Green. 

“Dr. Mylner,” he cried, “I can carry on the 
deception no longer. I am Cato Hammond. 
Those men are on my trail.” 

I sat stunned and helpless. The metamor- 
phosis took away my breath. A loud shout 
came on the wind; Pompey checked the horses, 
and turned round his | to look back. Up 
sprang the fugitive, dashed down the glass of 
the front window, and confronted the coachman. 
There was a revolver in his hand. He had 
drawn it from his breast. 

“Push on, my friend,” he cried, in a com- 
manding tone; “I am flying for my life from 
those fiends behind. Drive for life and death to 
the ford! Dash on to Pennsylvanian ground. 
You are a negro. You should help an escaped 
slave. On!” 

This command, enforced by the sight of the 

istol, produced its effect. Pompey flogged the 
1orses ; the spirited brutes plunged forward, 
whirling the carriage like a feather up and down 
the slopes at a mad gallop. Cato took a long 
look from the window at the pursuing riders, 
and said, in a low deep voice, “ You know my 
story. I am sorry to involve you in trouble, 
but my disguise is useless now. I must go on. 
Once at Union Town, in a free state, I shall be 
safe, and can rejoin my wife on British ground. 
You are an Englishman, and can feel for a slave 
escaping from unjust bondage. I will not. be 
‘taken alive !” 

I fully believed him. His firm lips, his 
frowning brow, and sparkling eye, confirmed his 
words. Pompey obeyed his orders, lashing, 
whipping, and jerking thereins, until the horses 
were stretching out at their utmost speed. It 
was a terrible race. I could see when I looked 
back, the negro-hunters spurring and flogging 
their steeds. Their yells and imprecations 
were horribly distinct. Once they were clearly 
gaining upon us. ‘The river was in sight. 
Across it, lay free soil and comparative safety. 





Pennsylvania?” 


Safety for Cato Hammond; but what for me? 
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How could I ever face Morgan Town again? I, 
caught in flagrant delict of smuggling away an 
escaped slave! O cruel Quaker y—perii- 
dious Clays—who had made me their instrument 
and scapegoat. How had I deserved this? Bang! 
A rifle was fired ; the ball perforated Pompey’s 
hat, but did no harm. And now, the foaming 
horses rushed down with a splash into the ford, 
struggled through, dashing the water to left 
and right, panted up the slope, and galloped to- 
wards Union. 

“Doctor, I owe you more than life. I am a 
free man!” said the runaway. 

I looked back. The negro hunters, ill- 
mounted for such a chase, were giving up 
the pursuit. I saw their furious gestures, 
and lod their shouts of rage as they reined 
up at the river's edge. In an hour, we 
were in Union, where Cato left me with man 
excuses and thanks. I answered not a word, 
but I was the most miserable of men. I dared 
not go back to Morgan Town, where, in- 
deed, I was burned in efligy in the same fire 
that consumed all my effects. What hap- 
pened to the Clays I never heard. Cato Ham- 
mond rejoined his wife in safety, and is now a 
thriving engineer at Montreal, in Canada. My 
ruin was strangely compensated by a subscrip- 
tion or “ testimonial” from the abolitionists of 
Philadelphia and Boston; so that I was ac- 
tually enabled to return home to buy a Lon- 
don practice, and become a Benedict, a whole 
twelvemonth earlier than [ had pictured in my 
wildest dreams. 


PORTABLE PROPERTY IN LAND. 





A sHort time back, was given in this journal 
an account of a certain Irish Revolutionary 
Convention, which has confiscated, by way of 
public auction, the estates and interests of divers 
suspects who had traitorously incumbered them- 
selves beyond their strength. The legal atroci- 
ties of this terrible tribunal, its rough and 
savage justice, and wholesale slaughter of in- 
nocent owners, mortgagers, and even unoffend- 
ing solicitors, are now matters of history. Their 
guillotine—theirhammer, thatis—descended with 
a fatal precision, and the executioners pursued 
their truculent task, steeped to the armpits in 
the gore of slaughtered mortgages, deeds, set- 
tlements, charges, and contingent terms. We 
actually slipped in the pool of innocent ink. 
While aloft sat the three pitiless Commissioners 
of Public Safety, Judge Robespierre (Chief 
Commissioner), Judges Marat and Danton, car- 
rying out their frightful office. 

Naturally, this machinery, based upon rough 
wholesale principles, and working with broad 
and sweeping strokes, came aap Pe to be re- 
gulated by nicer and more discriminating ad- 
justments, The huge Nasmyth fulling hammers 
which kept pounding malleable mortgages, set 
tlements, and all the equities, into one monster 
mass, might be so far controlled as to be 
capable of the delicate manipulation of an airy 


the famous needle. This grand forging principle 
once established, it would be easy to multiply 
it in all manner of appliances, and even refine- 
ments; and now, Judge Longfield, who has 
been, so to speak, foreman of the works for 
many years back, comes to us with a little in- 
genious bit of mechanism of his own, and with 
his skill and experience has a very just title to 
our attention. It is proposed here, in a few 
words, to explain this rather novel scheme, 
which indeed seems no more than a legitimate 
gad to the famous Incumbered Estates 
ct. 

It will be borne in mind to what a very simple 
expression the intricate algebra of title in Ire- 
land has been reduced. Abstracts of title, 
searches simple and negative, copies of deeds, 
settlements and counterparts of leases, charges 
and terms of years, the groping after a tenure 
by hapless chamber counsel through the brakes 
and quagmires of faded scrivenery, these things 
have all been swept away by the legal besoms. 
Stout navvies have been sent into those dungeon 
cellars, and have carted away load after load of 
the old bones, digging into the rotting adherent 
masses of discoloured vellum and decaying bales 
of scribbled paper. After which stable work, and 
a prodigious deal of winnowing and sifting, re- 
mains at the bottom a clear sediment or deposit, 
and we hold in our hands a clean bright square 
of vellum, which can be read through within a 
space of five minutes. Judge Prospero has 
waved his ruler ; and the grim fortress of hideous 
old Giant Blunderbore comes crashing down in 
a dust and crumble of ruin, and diseovers the 
amiable little Fairy, Good Title, standing un- 
harmed in the middle. 

That little square of parchment, as we all 
know, is unimpeachable. It cannot be cut or 
shredded, or, morally speaking, have a holepicked 
init ; still less can it be visited by the tremendous 
operation of being driven through by a coach- 
and-six. It s saturated with the parliamentary 
elixir, which is omnipotence. It bids defiance to 
the powers of darkness and to ingenious solici- 
tors. It is victorious and unconquerable. No 
one, to use the proper technical phrase, can “go 
behind its back ;” that is, apart from the small 
accommodation it would afford for such con- 
cealment, it has the power of healing all flaws 
and fatal errors prior to its own. That small 
sheet may be the adequate and most conve- 
nient token for a rental of fifty thousand as for 
fifteen pounds a year—a vellum bank-note whose 
specie 1s land, and which can be converted into 
specie at a moment’s warning. 

This facility of transfer is a very precious ele- 
ment in the value of any commodity; for the truth 
of which principle we have no need to visit the 
political economists. The old monster armoire 
that groans and strains as it is stirred, and can 
by no means be brought down stairs, is held 
in ‘arg estimation beside that compact little 
casket which we can take to market with 
us and dispose of out of hand. Our estate, 
instead of being a huge unmanageable monster, 
which we can divest ourselves of only by slow 
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| and solemn approaches, circumvallations, and 
| the tedious operations of a siege, has been now 
miraculously transformed into a light and handy 
chattel, which may be disposed of at an hour’s 
notice, like a horse, or furniture, or other port- 
able property. It is no longer as that huge un- 
wieldy present of an elephant, which, we are in- 
formed, Eastern sovereigns are in the habit of 
bestowing on unlucky subjects whom they have 
delighted to honour, and which must cleave to 
them whether they will or no, until, by its suit- 
able maintenance in all dignity and magnificence, 
it has ruined them. 

But the old spirits have not yet been wholly 
exorcised. The grim ogre of mortgage still 
walks the earth in all his clumsy and un- 
wieldy terrors. All the ponderous apparatus 
for vision of lands, cumbersome as the old 
agricultural machinery, still lies in the legal 
farmsteads, and has to be dragged forth creak- 
ing and groaning according as occasion serves. 
Furnished with the handiest of conveyances, you 
may sell ere the familiar words “Jack Robin- 
son” have flown from the lips; but ere you can 
happily and successfully mortgage, you may 
drone, as did lately the ingenious mnemonic gen- 
tleman, through all the books of Milton’s great 
epic. For sellers, there is the Happy Despatch ; 
for borrowers, the slow lingering tortures of 
equity draughting. To redress this inequality 
has Judge Longfield, long one of the pains- 
taking commissioners of the Court of the Happy 
Despatch, come forward with an ingenious 
scheme, conceded to be scarcely novel in prin- 
ciple, novel certainly in its details and applica- 
tion to the present crisis. To appreciate its 
| fall value, there must be focused in a very 
| small object-glass a diminished picture of the 
labours of Hercules attendant on raising money 
by mortgage. 

Blackacre and Whiteacre are the two spectral 
estates that Law, when she becomes playfully 
didactic and would illustrate her meaning by 
pleasant figures, is in the habit of using. There 
are some spectral pawns and lay figures which she 
takes out when giving a lesson to her children, 
and calls John Styles, John Doc, and Richard 
Roe. Supposing, then, that we, adopting this 
imagery, become John Styles, much pressed for 
money, and wishing to raise a loan by way of 
mortgage on our ancestral estate, known in the 
parish as Blackacre, the first step must be to 
explore the country diligently for a familiar 
+ omg yet equitable, who asks no richer manna 
than legitimate five or six per cent. This 
being is not ready to hand; he is not quoted 
in the market ; he has to be sought for and un- 
earthed badgerwise; and, when found, to be 
humoured gently, and soothed by the tender 
offices of a Fiendly solicitor. In a surly grudg- 
ing way, then, he is content and will lend, and 
we then fetch down out of tin cases bursting 
with leases, charges, conveyances, judgments, 
and settlements, the whole frayed and. tawny 
miscellany of unclean bundles which is happily 
epitomised in the words “Our Tirzeg,” and 
we pack them off in a cab to friendly solicitor. 





Friendly solicitor, by-and-by and at his leisure, 
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has a neat little abridgment or epitome of each | 
instrument made out—a sort of pretty tableauin | 
miniature of all the links in our “ chain of title,” | 
now, by the way, sadly twisted and entangled— | 
which is sent with clean copies of the yellow- | 
frayed deeds to Wyndebagge, Q.C., a notorious | 


authority on these matters, for “advice and | 


opinion.” ‘These costly steps are all at ours, 
the borrower’s, John Styles’s, charges. 
Wyndebagge, Q.C., in all human probability 
reporting that our title is faulty, and that some- 
where towards the year seventeen hundred and 
thirty-five, in the time of John Styles the elder, 
there was a rusty link which parted, the old 
yellow bundles, the neat little tableau, and the 
clean copies in fine caligraphy (This Inven- 
ture being in a rich and florid German text, 
bounded by red lines), all come back, being re- 


turned, with an ill-disguised contempt, in another | 


cab. Again the line is cast; and a new lender 
rises. The yellow bundles and pretty little ab- 
stract are taken out for an airing, and left with 
Boggs, Q.C., 3, Fig-tree Court, who, I need 
scarcely mention in this place, is the eminent 
“opinion” of that name. The eminent “ opi- 
nion” sees that rusted fracture already noticed 
by his brother Wyndebagge, but thinks some- 
thing might be done in the way of tinkering or 
piecing; nay, will take that office on himself. 
And so perhaps after a decent delay, the thing 
may be at last accomplished; and we, John 
Styles, the borrower, are in possession of the 
money. 

And yet it is hard that we John Styles, the 
borrower, to obtain this littie accommodation, 
should have to be subject to one of the humi- 
liating incidents of vulgar pawning. Those 
title-deeds on which Boggs, Q.C., the eminent 
“opinion” has smiled a gracious approbation, 
usually pass into the keeping of our creditor by 
way of gage or pledge. He ‘becomes proprietor, 
good-naturedly allowing us a use and occupation. 
The pawner often finds it a heavy inconvenience 
to be deprived of his deeds and papers, thus 
rigorously detained by his Pawnee chief. So 
far it seems a weary troublesome business this 
raising of money upon that best foundation 
of all security—terra firma—land. The road 
seems to have been purposely roughened and 
broken up into pitfals, to facilitate the accom- 
modation of the borrower. 

And should the lender desire to have his 
moneys again before the time appointed, and offer 
that property of which he is titular owner as 
security for a loan te him, he then becomes a 
distressed borrower in his turn, and has to 
submit for fresh disembowelling at the hands of 
an eminent opinion that recently disembowelled 
title of which he has the custody. The old bird- 
lime adherence goes with every change of real 
property. For borrower and lender and mort- 
gagee, it becomes as a closely clinging shirt of 
Nessus that sticks to the very flesh, only to be 
drawn off very slowly and with protracted pains 
and tortures. Further, this ultimate mortgage, 
with all its intricate incidents—transfer, repay- 
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ment, and reconveyance—goes to swell the 
bulky rolls of deeds; and some fifty years hence, 
when our heir John Styles the younger is hard 
pressed for moneys, it shall be sent away in a cab 
of the period, to be probed and peered through 
by Serjeant Rebutter, the eminent opinion of 
that day. : 

It is clear, then, that this primest of all 
securities labours under practical disabilities. 
There seems to be something unfair and very 
partial in this treatment. Eliza Kempe (who 
is Mr. Justice Blackstone’s figurative wo- 


‘man, and lives and has her being in law only) 


has what we may call a rent out of the White- 
acre Junction Railway, as we have out of the 
Blackacre estate. Yet may Eliza Kempe go 
down to her banker’s, and in twenty minutes 
have a loan advanced to her on deposit of her 
scrip; or, if she prefer to sell, there are 
Messrs. Omnium, the well-known brokers, who 
will let her have the money in half an hour. So, 
with the rent paid by the state in the public 
funds ; so, with mining, steam-packet, and other 
shares. There is nothing adhesive in these 
worldly treasures; they do not cleave to us 
whether we will or no. Eliza Kempe may have 
done with them for ever, as readily as she can 
take off her shawl or bonnet. 

The new scheme, then, for emancipation of 
the acres of these islands, and turning them 
more or less into that portable property which 
Mr. Wemmick was partial to, is very simple. 
Mr. Styles, our spectral legal man, may be 
again requested to stand up for a moment to 
bring his utopian estate with him, just to make 
things clear. Perhaps Mr. Styles’s estate may 
have been purchased but yesterday in the 
Landed Estates Court, and his title is speckles, 
virgin, and parliamentary; or, perhaps, being 
of an older standing, it has been newly passed 
through the rollers of that engine and been 
made about as good as new. As the Messrs. 
Erard will take home a veteran pianoforte and 
revive and rebuff it, so may an ancient estate, 
very lame and weak in its joints, be carefully 
rebuffed, and turned out rejuvenescent in 
this Irish court. Either case will do. It is 
proposed, then, that when Mr. Styles is re- 
ceiving his little vellum strip which is his 
title and conveyance, there should be handed to 
him a number of little notes of parliament, to 
be called debentures, printed and filled in, ac- 
cording to a certain form. At ¢ha¢ moment 
they have no value; but they can be made 
valuable at any moment. Take it that for 
Blackacre there has been paid a sum of twenty 
thousand pounds; then Mr. Styles shall receive 
with his purchase, ten of these blank forms, or 
notes, each for one thousand pounds, or alto- 
gether equalling one-half the value of the 
estate. These blank forms are put by in Mr. 
Styles’s desk. By-and-by, when Mr. Styles be- 
comes pressed for moneys, and in that disagree- 
able position that he must have two thousand 
pounds before this time to-morrow; he takes 


out two of his vellum debentures, has them 


properly stamped and registered (there are, 





of course, little technical guarantees against 
fraud and forgery which are in this place 
immaterial), and takes them, as he would rail- 
way scrip, or stock, to a broker, to be con- 
verted into coin, precisely like those other secu- 
rities. These land stocks, as we call them, will, 
of course, fluctuate with all the agreeable 
variety of the more established securities, 
ranging from above to below par, according to 
the usual laws. Interest at so much per cent 
will be payable to the holder, as in the case of 
the funds. 

The advantages of this plan are very striking. 
It will be observed, that as the debentures are 
created along with the first possession of the 
estate, and as they enter, as it were, into being 
with it, there can be no charge or incumbrance 
previous to them in date. Again, the existence 
of the debentures and their number is carefully 
noted in the body of the conveyance of the estate ; 
and, on the other hand, in each debenture is a 
description of the conveyance. Thus any one 
who would fraudulently try to raise money 
after exhausting his debentures, would be be- 
trayed the moment he exhibited his conveyance. 
Such precautions are pure matters of technical 
detail, and present no difficulties. There are 
abundant precedents and analogies in the safe- 
guards that hedge round railway scrip and de- 
bentures in the funds. 

It is surprising that this principle of convert- 
ing land into “portable property” should not 
have obtained in England fore now, a country 
where no commercial element is suffered to 
lurk undeveloped. ‘This ready circulation and 
prompt exchange is understood to be the basis 
of successful trade and prosperity, yet it lies 
here a neglected and unworked mine. Stranger 
still, in foreign countries it has been in vigorous 
operation, even on a gigantic scale, for nearly 
eighty years; and brute inert land has long 
been made to “fonctionner” according to the 
French phrase, that is, forced “into fune- 
tion,” and made to work, and shift, and fructify. 
It is fairly naturalised in Russia, Prussia, Po- 
land, Austria, Bavaria, Belgium, Saxony, Han- 
over, Denmark, and France. Such as would 
have a complete tableau of these huge opera- 
tions over all Europe, should consult M. Jos- 
sieu’s elaborate Report of the year eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one. They will be astonished 
by the extraordinary array of figures made to 
** fonctionner.” 

It is a remarkable proof of the substantial 
character of these “ territorial” secutities, that 
through all the German wars they were always 
austell at from eight to ten per cent higher 
than the ordinary government funds; and at 
the present day they keep steadily from two 
to three per cent in advance of state securities | 
bearing the same rate of interest. There are, how- 
ever, some serious difficulties in the way, before 


Judge Longfield’s scheme can be made to work , 


smoothly. For convenience’ sake, there will have 
to be found some intermediate agent between 
the public and the landowner, to whom buyers 
of land scrip, changing every day and passing 
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|| their debentures from hand to hand, shall look 
| for a steady and certain payment of interest— 
|| under guarantee as it were. The holders of new 
| Threes, shifting every day, yet know that the 
stream of interest flows surely and securely at 
_ the Bank of England. The holders of Mr. 
Styles’s new Fives (land stock) must always feel 
an uncertainty whether they will not have to 
apply at that gentleman’s residence for their 
annual interest ; or whether it will be left wait- 
ing for them at some undetermined region; or 
whether it may not be forgotten altogether, even 
with pains and penalties impending, analogous to 
the protest of a bill. in, it would be scarcely 
reasonable to expect that Mr. Styles should per- 
sonally keep his eye on each debenture as it 
changes owners, and have to trace out the last 
holder on the day the interest falls due. This 
difficulty is met in foreign countries by the 
agency of the bank, a conspicuous and notorious 
institution, which guarantees the interest at the 
fixed date, whoever be the holders. It has dealt 
directly with Mr. Styles, advancing him moneys, 
and receiving in return his debentures. These 
it endorses and sells again to buyers from the 
public, guaranteeing, as has been stated, the in- 
terest ; receiving the interest from Mr. Styles 
in the regular way, or enforcing it by process of 
law. Such a bank, therefore, it hel be ne- 
cessary to have in this country. 

Another and more serious objection would be 
its tendency to encourage a gradual and ex- 
cusable, yet not the less fatal, extravagance in 
proprietors of estates. Not that vulgar lavish- 
ness which consumes the idle and the thriftless, 
but that irresistible temptation, either from 
reason of temporary difficulty or real pressure, 
which at times visits the prudent and industrious. 
It must be a prodigious self-denial which, in the 
face of a pressing want or pecuniary trial, 
should prefer to do battle with a heap of 
thousand-pound notes (or what is equivalent to 
such) lying in one’s drawer waiting only to be 
changed. So would the treasure melt away by 
slow and insensible degrees. That this would 
be one result, is undeniable; yet it may be 
doubted whether a perverse moral tendency, 
however to be deplored, should have much 
weight in a broad question of political economy. 

But it is only to one portion of the British 
Islands that the swift operation of the Happy 
—- has been applied. The broadlands of 
England and Scotland are, for the most part, 
handsomely incumbered with mortgages, charges, 
and Sinelmee of all sorts; quite investalling 
the possibility of fastening on any of these light 
debenture sheets. To have an assured value 
these latter must. be first-comers, so as, in mat- 
ters of interest payment, to be first served. Any 
amount, therefore, of such indentures fluttering 
about the country, unless in the priority of this 
valued and enviable position, would be of poor 
estimation. Still, something might be done in 
the way of a diluted principle. ‘The old encum- 
bered hulls might be taken into dock to be 
scraped clean of all mortgage molluses and 





sheathing substituted. Or, if this is impossible, 
there are surely plenty newly launched barks 
in port, not by any means foul, and who have 
never been out upon the great Atlantic of in- 
cumbrances. To such favoured craft what 
is to hinder this new sheathing being ap- 
plied. But, after all, a mere partial operation 
of such a system would only depreciate the 
value ; and a want of precise uniformity in all 
the debentures would lead to doubt and un- 
certainty, which would lead to suspicion, and to 
a fatal embodiment of that suspicion in a pecu- 
niary shape. It is to be feared that no whole- 
sale adoption of the principle can be thought of 
in England without either an Incumbered 
Estates Act by way of general purge, or else an 
universal conversion of the load of mortgages 
into debentures of corresponding value. 





TURKEYS. 


Tuat etymology cannot always be depended 
on, is a fact which the name of the estimable 
fowl, the subject of my present discussion, addi- 
tionally illustrates. ‘A name,” says Buffon, 
“is not always a proof, particularly a popular 
name, — by uneducated persons, nor even 
a scientific one sometimes, for learned men are 
not free from prejudice.” The French word 
“ Dinde” points directly to an Eastern origin, 
and French lexicographers, with national hardi- 
‘ood, coolly call the bird in question “ Poule 
d’Inde,” as if there were no doubt about it; 
while the more precise Germans, with a preci- 
sion which ont | do them honour, if it were 
only accurate, say, ‘‘ Kalekutische Hahn,” thus 
fixing Calicut, on the western shore of the 
Indian peninsula, as its birthplace. We Eng- 
lish, ah sar going so far afield, content our- 
selves with the wholesale adoption of the name 
of a country which has no connexion whatever 
with the plumed biped. Originally, the Spa- 
niards gave to the Turkey the name of “ Pavon 
de las Indias” (“* Peacock of the West Indies”), 
and Buffon agrees that it was then well applied, 
on account of the manner in which it spreads its 
tail; but their modern descendants, too indo- 
lent to inquire into what concerns them more 
nearly than any other people, quietly tell us 
that it is “a domestic fowl, brought from 
Turkey” (“ Ave domestica traida de Turquia”). 
It is true that we are indebted for all our tradi- 
tions to the East, but this tradition we cannot 
accept; and ‘Turkey, whether in Europe or in 
Asia, has no more to do with the Turkey of the 
farm-yard and the kitchen than it has with the 
potato. The fact is, that the bird, like the 
esculent, comes to us from the West. It is in- 
disputably the production of the New World, 
a erhaps the most satisfactory production 


that has ever reached us from that quarter of | 


the globe. 

The time of the first appearance of the Turkey 
in our hemisphere, is doubtful. Brillat Savarin, 
and other French writers, attribute its introduc- 
tion to the Jesuits of Paraguay, and the above- 


crustacea adherent, and this bright new vellum ; named learned gastronomer adduces in proof of 
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the debt wé owe to the followers of Loyola, the 
fact that, in many parts of France, Turkeys are 
called “Jesuits,” by reason of the first brood 
having been reared at a large farm belonging to 
the brotherhood, near Bourges. This statement 
is, however, decidedly at variance with another, 
authenticated by Montluc, who says that the 
first Turkey ever served at table in France, 
appeared at the nuptials of Charles the Ninth 
(4.D. 1570), who ate a wing of the fowl for his 
supper. (Parenthetically 1 may observe, that 
if, happily, the morsel had choked him, the Eve 
of Saint Bartholomew had not been among the 
fasti nefasti of his reign.) But the probebility 
is, that the Spaniards introduced the Turkey 
amongst us at a much earlier period: mention 
being made of it in Europe in the year 1530. Let 
the date, however, be when it might—whether 
the Turkey followed in the train of Cortes, or 
of Pizarro—to America we are indebted for it ; 
and there, in its wild state, it still ranges, 
from the backwoods of (what were once) the 
United States, to the Isthmus of Darien: its 
plumage, as in the case of the Honduras 
‘Turkey (Meleager Ocellata), growing more 
lustrous and magnificent as the family extends 
southward. 

Ofthe wild Turkeys of North America, the fol- 
lowing interesting details are given by Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte, in his continuation of Wil- 
son’s North American Ornithology : 

The males, usually termed Gobblers (and 
meriting the name, no doubt) associate in parties 
of from ten to a hundred, and seek their food 
apart from the females, which either go about 
singly with their young, at that time about two- 
thirds grown, or form troops with other females 
and their families, sometimes to the amount of 
seventy oreighty. These all avoid the old males 
(and well they may), who attack and destroy the 
‘| young, whenever they can, by reiterated blows 
| onthe skull. But all parties travel in the same 
' direction and on foot, unless the dog of the 
hunter, or a river in their line of march, compel 
| them to take wing. When about to cross a river, 
| they select the highest eminences, that their 
flight may be more sure, and in such positions 
they sometimes stay for a day or more, as if 
in consultation. The males on such occasions 
—_ obstreperously, strutting with extraor- 

inary importance, as if to animate their com- 
panions; and the females and young assume 
much of the pompous air of the males, and 
sam their tails as they move silently around. 

aving mounted at length to the tops of the 
highest trees, the assembled multitude, at ihe 
signal note of their leader, wing their way to 
the opposite shore. The old and fat birds, con- 
trary to what might be expected, cross without 
difficulty even when the river is a mile in width ; 
but the wings of the young and meagre, and of 
course those of the weak, frequently fail them 
before they have completed their passage, when 
in they drop, and are forced to swim for their 
lives, which they do cleverly enough, spreading 
their tails for a support, closing their wings, 
stretching out their necks, and striking out 





quickly with their feet. All do not succeed in 
such attempts, and the weaker often perish. The 
wild Turkeys feed on all sorts of berries, fruits, 
grasses ; and beetles, tadpoles, young frogs, and 
lizards, are occasionally found in their crops. The 
pecan-nut is a favourite food with them, and so 
is the acorn, on which last they fatten rapidly. 
About the beginning of October, whilst the mast 
still hangs on the trees, they gather together in 
flocks, directing their course to the rich bottom- 
lands, and are then seen in great numbers on 


the Ohio and Mississippi. This is the Turkey- | 


month of the Indians. When the Turkeys have 
arrived at the land of abundance, they disperse 
in small promiscuous flocks of every sex and age, 
devouring all the mast as they advance. Thus 
they pass the autumn and winter, becoming com- 
paratively familiar after their journey, and then 
venturing near plantations and farm-houses. 
They have been known on these occasions to 
enter stables and cow-cribs in search of food. 
Numbers are killed in the winter, and are pre- 
served in a frozen state for distant markets. 
The beginning of March is the pairing-time, 
for a short time previous to which the females 
separate from their mates and shun them, though 
the latter pertinaciously follow them, gobbling 
loudly. The sexes roost apart, but at no great 
distance, so that when the female utters a call, 
every male within hearing responds, rolling note 
after note in the most rapid succession ; not as 
when spreading the tail and strutting near the 
hen, but in a voice resembling that of the tame 
Turkey when he hears any unusual or frequently- 
repeated noise. Where the Turkeys are nume- 
rous, the woods, from one end to the other, 
sometimes for hundreds of miles, resound with 
this remarkable voice of their wooing, uttered 
responsively from their roosting-places. This 
is continued for about an hour; and, on the 
rising of the sun, they silently descend from 
their perches, and the males begin to strut for 
the purpose of winning the admiration of their 
mates. If the call be given from the ground, 
the males in the vicinity fly towards the indi- 
vidual, and, whether they perceive her or not, 
erect and spread their tails, throw the head 
backward, distend the comb and wattles, strut 
pompously, and rustle their wings and body- 
feathers, at the same moment ejecting a puff of 
air from the lungs. Whilst thus occupied, 
they occasionally halt to look out for the female, 
— § then resume their strutting and puffing, 
moving with as much rapidity as the nature of 
their gait will admit. During this ceremonious 
—— the males often encounter each other, 
and desperate battles ensue, when the conflict is 
only terminated by the flight or death of the 
vanquished. The usual fruits of such victories 
are reaped by the conqueror, who is followed by 
one or more females, which roost near him, if not 
upon the same tree, until they begin to lay, 
when their habits are altered with the view of 
saving theit eggs, which the male breaks if he 
can get at them. 

From several passages in the 
count it is evident that the male 
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native woods is not a very amiable character ; 
but, on the contrary, a pompous, inflated, cho- 
leric creature—the Malvolio of birds—and cruel 
and unnatural withal; a bad husband and a bad 
father; a bird, in short, that deserves——to be 
well roasted and eaten. This brings me to the 
most interesting part of my subject: the way 
in which the Turkey really deserves to be appre- 
ciated. 

Civilisation has, of course, improved the moral 
disposition of the Turkey, though even in its 
domesticated state the male bird has some of the 
faults which weoccasionally discover—with regret 
—amongst our own personal friends. To be “as 
angry as a Turkey-cock” is a proverbial expres- 
sion; and our neighbours over the water, 
acutely perceiving that anger and stupidity are 
closely allied, say of a booby that he is “ béte 
comme un dindon,” and that to be the butt of a 
joke is to be “Je dindon de la chose ;” they even, 
in a Salic spirit, call an unintelligent young 
woman “une grande dinde;” they once, but the 
fashion is altered now, used to call a provincial 
young lady “une dindonniére ;” and the phrase, 
“* arder les dindes,” still expresses, without a 
compliment, the degree of intellect which suf- 
fices for those who lead a country life. That 
this reputation for stupidity is altogether de- 
served may, perhaps, admit of some doubt, for 
the stupendous ingratitude of man is constantly 
shown in his abusing those to whom he is most 
indebted—the woodcock being a notable example 
of an admirable bird (with its trail on toast) in- 
tellectually depreciated ;—at all events, Turkeys 
sometimes meet with people more stupid than 
themselves, as happened once in Persia, where 
(the Rev. Mr. Wood tells us) “a pair of these 
birds, that had wandered in some strange 
manner, were thought to speak very good 
Arabic, though the particular dialect was be- 
yond the comprehension of their hearers.” 
Had it been Welsh, now! But, no! The 
animal has no name that ever condescended to 
utter a language like that! Still, the Turkey 
(in a state of nature) cannot be called the bird 
of wisdom, or it would scarcely allow itself to 
be captured in the fashion described by the last- 
mentioned authority: “A little square hut is 
made of logs, without window or door. A trench 
is cut in the ground, some ten or twelve feet in 
length, passing under the wall of the hut, and 
terminating in its centre. A kind of bridge of 
flattened logs and sticks is then laid across the 
trench in the interior of the hut, close to the 
wall. The roof is then laid, and the pen is com- 
plete. Its mode of action is as follows : A quan- 
tity of corn is strewn in the pen and along the 
trench, and is sparingly scattered at intervais so 
as to lead the Turkeys to the trench. When 
they see the corn they follow it up, feeding as 
they go, and finding that the trench is so well 
supplied, they traverse its length, and pass into 
the pen. There is no trap-door to prevent them 
from escaping, neither is there need of it. As 
is the custom of trapped birds in general” (a 
saving clause, this, for the Turkeys), “they walk 


hole at which to escape, and peering anxiously 
at the interstices between the logs. When they 
come to the trench, they never think of going 
out by the way that they entered” (here the 
Turkeys exhibit their special intellectual endow- 
ments), “but keeping close against the wall, 
they walk over the little bridge and recommence 
their tour. In this way great numbers of 
Turkeys are taken annually.” 

Pride, too, which often has a fall, charac- 
terises the Turkey as well as choler and imbe- 
cility. An instance of “the sin that o’erthrew 
the angels” is recorded of a splendid Honduras 
Turkey in the Zoological Gardens, who “used 
to stalk about with his tail spread, wings droop- 
ing, and all his feathers puffed up, as if he 
would burst with pride. At such a time his 
head was thrown back so much, and his breast 
feathers projected so far, that he could not ob- 
serve the ground beneath him, and consequently 
he often stepped into the water, greatly to his 
annoyance and the visitors’ amusement.” 

Yet, let us take the Turkeys—as we do the 
people we meet—with all their imperfections, 
and having wrung their necks (a process which, 
unfortunately, we cannot apply to some of the 
people we meet, whatever our longing that way), 
strike a balance with their good qualities ; 
assuredly the latter will far outweigh the 
former. 

* The Turkey,” says Brillat Savarin, “is the 
largest, and if not the most delicate, certainly 
the most savoury of all domestic fowls. He also 
enjoys the solitary privilege of gathering round 
it every class of society. When the vine- 
dressers and farmers wish to enjoy themselves 
on the long winter evenings, what do we see 
roasting before the bright fire in tle room where 
the supper-table is lad? A Turkey. When 
the industrious mechanic or the toiling artisan 
assembles his friends to give them a treat, what 
does he offer? A Turkey stuffed with sausages 
or Lyons chesnuts. And in our most eminent 
gastronomic circles, in our choicest assemblies, 
when politics are obliged to give way to dis- 
sertations on taste, what do we expect—what 
desire ? What do you see at the second course ? 
A truffled Turkey !” 

Presented in the form last named, the Turke 
is at its culminating pcoint of excellence, and, 
as another writer observes, “‘ when it makes its 
appearance on table, all conversation should for 
the moment be suspended.” ‘That it is also 
eaten in silence on some occasions—ejaculations 
of course excepted—may be inferred from the 
following anecdote: A certain judge of Avignon, 
famous for his love of good living, said to a 
friend one day, “ We have just been dining on 
a superb Turkey! It was excellent! Stuffed 
with truffles to the very throat—tender, delicate, 
filled with perfume! We left nothing but the 
bones!” ‘How many were there of you?” 
asked the friend. “Two!” replied the judge. 
“Two!” echoed the other, in astonishment. 





round the walls of their prison, trying to find a} deserves to be—the natural culinary ally of the 


“Yes, two!” repeated the judge, “the Turkey 
—and myself.” The truffle .s, in France—as it 
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| Turkey. Youcannot, or ought not, to dissociate 
| them. M. Daviau de Sanzai, a man of wit as 
well as a highly respected prelate, once laid a 
bet on some subject with M. Camarin, one of 
| his grand vicars. The wager was a truffled 
| Turkey, but the loser seemed to be in no hurry 
| to pay his debt, and as the end of the carnival 
was fast approaching, the archbishop reminded 
M. Camarin of the fact. ‘My lord,” said the 
grand vicar, “the truffles are all bad this year.” 
“Bah! bah!” replied M. de Sanzai, “that is a 
report which has been circulated by the Turkeys.” 
The Turkey and the truffle are both in perfection 
| at Christmas, when the former has had time to 
| concentrate its juices, and early frosts have well 
| blackened the latter. You may, indeed, begin 
| to eat the bird in June, but it is then only the 
|| Turkey-poult, and incapable of giving a tithe of 
'| the satisfaction which it imparts in its state of 
‘| maturity. Yet even when young it is well 
_ spoken of. ‘Amiable adolescent!” cries an 
enthusiastic French gastronomer, “see how he 
advances with candour to offer his innocent head. 
| He is youthful and proud, and at that happy age 
| when his flesh, without _— of the in- 
| sipidity of that of the pullet, has not yet ac- 
| we the savour which, later on, will cause our 

elight.” As each animal has its allotted season 
in which to minister to our enjoyment, the Turkey 
proper selects winter, commencing its culinary 
career in the month of November, on the day 
dedicated to Saint Martin. 

* All the world,” says the writer last quoted, 
“pays his devotions to the honest patron of 
| good living on the eleventh of November, devo- 
|| tions which annually cost the lives of more than 
a million of Turkeys.” ‘ Toujours perdrix” is 
a well-known symbol of satiety, but so long as 
they are fit to be eaten nobody tires of truffled 
Turkey; and thus, till the end of February, 
they surrender themselves to the tender mercies 
of the chef or the cordon bleu. Grimod de la 
Reynitre makes some profound reflections on 
the commencement of the Turkey season. ‘ In 
November,” he says, “the country becomes de- 
| populated, and after the day of Saint Martin all 
| who appertain to the respectable class of gour- 
mands assemble in cities. Great Saint Martin, 
patron of the poultry-market! the appetite 
awakens at your approach, and all who enjoy 
robust health prepare to celebrate your festival 
by a fast of three days’ duration. A Turkey of 
the season, waited for long enough, and roasted 
to a turn, reopens the glorious career of indi- 
gestion. Her giblets form the principle of an 
entrée, which may be diversified in an infinity of 
ways, while she is herself so well assured of her 
merit that she lends herself to every kind of 
metamorphosis without the slightest fear of com- 
promising her reputation. But she must he 
young, for the honours of the daube (when 
‘boned’) are reserved for dowagers.” But, 
notwithstanding the metamorphoses of which 
Monsieur Grimod de la Reyniére speaks, and 





though, with all his experience, he never knew 
what the enjoyment is of — the leg of a 
Turkey well devilled, the only legitimate way 
of dressing the bird whole is by devoting it to 
the spit. “Don’t beat your carpets” is an ad- 
vertisement which daily meets the eye: don’t 
boil your Turkey, is the advice I give to every 
dinner-giver. What says the calm and philoso- 
phical Soyer? “Boiled Turkey is a dish I 
rarely have, as I never could relish it boiled as 
it generally is, by putting it into that pure and 
chaste element, water, into which has been 
thrown some salt, the quantity of which differs 
as much as the individuals that throw it in. 
I often reflect to myself, why should this inno- 
cent and well-brought-up bird have its remains 
condemned to this watery, bubbling inquisition, 
especially when alive it has the greatest horror 
of this temperate fluid? It is really for want of 
resolution that such mistakes occur: the flavour 
of a roasted Turkey, hot or cold, is as superior 
to the boiled as it is possible to be.” Be wise, 
therefore, and eschew the caldron when the 
preparation of a Turkey is in question. Have 
nothing to do with chesnuts for stuffing, neglect 
the garniture of sausages, turn away your 
thoughts from celery sauce, or that made of 
oysters—they, indeed, are only the accompani- 
ments of the seethed fowl; but order a couple 
of pounds of Périgord truffles—no matter the 
price, let them cost you fifty francs a pound, 
what matter?—and cram your Turkey with 
these, leaving them for several days in the 
bosom of the bird to diffuse their aroma before 
the word is given to prepare the banquet. 
What grubs our ancestors were of two centuries 
ago! What do you think they did with their 
Turkeys ? Baked them !—and, as The Perfect 
Gentlewoman’s Delight tells us, in this fashion : 
“Take and cleane your Turkey on the backe, 
and bruise all his bones; then season with salt 
and pepper, grosse beaten, and put into him good 
store of butter: he must have five howers 
baking.” Salt and pepper and good store of 
butter! Shades of Savarin and De Cussy, read 
not this page in your elvsium of trufiles ! 
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